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The World’s News, Page 5—Another Great National Dairy Show, Page 10 
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earn 56¢e 


A Story of 


**Home Mix’’ vs. Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash 


THE TEST—Four pens of evenly selected Leghorn 
pullets were arranged at the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany’s Poultry Experiment Farm, Libertyville, 
Illinois, for a year’s test. 


Pens No. 1 and 2 were fed a common home-mix- 
ture (bran, mids, corn meal, ground oats, meat 


scrap, salt) and Ful-O-Pep Scratch Grains. 


Pens No. 3 and 4 were fed Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash 
and Ful-O-Pep Scratch Grains. 


RESULTS —Pens No. 3 and 4 (the birds getting 
Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash) exceeded Pens 1 and 2 as 


follows: 


1% doz. more eggs per year @ 30c - 45c 
Fewer blood clots, fewer broken eggs - Se 
10% better hatch of 10 eggs (1 chick) 10c 
\% lb. heavier weight @20c . . . 5e 
Larger eggs, better shells (le per doz.) 13e 
Smaller mortality ....+ +... SE 


Total Extra Income per Hen 83c 


Less extra cost of Ful-O- -Pep feed (based 
on $20 a ton difference in price and 7% 
greater consumption of the home mixture) 27¢ 


Extra Profit perhen from Ful-O-Pep 


THE MORAL—It Pays Real, Cash PROFIT to feed 
Quaker Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash. Near you is a 
Quaker Dealer. See him right away. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Quaker 
FUL-O-PEP 
EGG MASH 
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BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 








ISEE BY THE ADS | 
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SEE by the ads in this paper where 

one fellow has done got him a hog 
killed and strung up on a limb. Aijn't 
he kinder early? I got a couple of 
shotes I been watch- 
in’ for a right smart 
while and wishin’ it 
would turn cold 
enough to kill but 
we ain't had no 
weather cold enough 
yet. I see this fel- 
low’s aimin’ to sell 
some sausage sea- 
sonin’. Well now 
maybe that’s just 
what I needs. I 
been wonderin’ what 
I was goin’ to do since our old sage 
bush died. We been pickin’ sage off the 
same bush, I reckon, for nigh on to 40 
years but last winter it* up and died. 
Maybe this fellow has got what I need. 
I’ll see if I can get Marthy to write and 
see, 

“I see by the ads in this paper,” says 
I to Marthy, “where you won’t have to 
be plantin’ no more flowers.” “How 
come?” says she. “You make ’em out of 
paper,” says I. “Who does?” she. says, 
sharp like. “Anybody,” says I, “that’s 
got sense enough to write and get this 
book and then do what it says. Then you 
won't be all the time fussin’ about the 
chickens scratchin’ up everthing ever 
time you plant a few little old flower 
seeds.” It does look like the world is 
gettin’ more convenient ever day. 


I see by the ads in this paper where 
some man has sure got a wasteful wife. 
I see her throwin’ nearly a half pound 
of butter in the slop bucket. If she found 
she couldn’t use that butter why didn’t 
she take it to town and sell it? I don’t 
know what that picture’s got to do with 
the machinery I see down under it, but 
as soon as I get time I’m goin’ to read 
what it says and see if it says. 

I wonder if women has gone to wearin’ 
thermometers pinned on ’em. J see by 
the ads in this paper where it looks like 
a woman is dressin’ for cold weather and 
where the folks as makes the underwear 
offers to give a bodyguard thermometer. 
Where you reckon they wear it? Do 
they strap it on their wrist like some of 
them does watches or do you reckon they 
belts it around the waist? I ain’t never 
had no trouble yet tellin’ when I was hot 
or cold so I reckon I don’t need none. 
But you never can tell what women will 
be doin’ next. I sometimes wonder if 
they know themselves. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
another fellow is buildin’ him a new 
house. I reckon it must be a cotton 
house. I know that’s the only thing I’d 
take time off to build this time of year. 
But it’s too late for that now because I’m 
just about through pickin’, It might be 
a corn crib. It’s time to go to gatherin’ 
that now. Or maybe he seen that other 
ad in this paper where the fellow was 
killin’ hogs and it reminded him he had 
to have a new smokehouse. I know 
good and well he didn’t make enough 
hay so he had to build another barn. Don’t 
nobody do that. Anyhow I see he’s 
workin’ with purty lumber and is doin’ 
a nice job of carpenterin’. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


| _THE BEST FOR PROFIT | 
Va eee the supply is ie or 


all, the demand for certain prod- 
ucts often means the difference between 
loss or profit. The best graded, and best 
packed fruits, vegetables, and other 
products will bring a profit under condi- 
tions of supply where poorly graded and 
packed stock will bring a loss. Our grow- 
ers and shippers should plan to cater to 
the best demands by putting up well 
graded and well packed products. 

B. B. JONES. 
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invents New Light 
For Farm Homes 


Said to be Whiter than Electric 
Cheaper than Old Style Lamps 


A new kind of light for farm homes 
has just been invented that far eclipses 
the old style kerosene lamp. It gives 
a beautiful, soft, white light instantly 
(no generating) and its quality is 
nearest of all to sunlight. The real 
secret of this remarkable invention is 
the fact that it combines only 6% ker- 
osene vapor with 94% air with perfect 
combustion, and as a result, it burns 
50 hours on a gallon of fuel. It’s said 
to be so simple a child can operate it, 
and is practically fool and trouble 
proof. Burns without smoke, odor or 
noise. No pressure. Well-known sci- 
entists have tested and approved it. 
Absolutely safe, can’t explode. 

For a limited time, the inventor, Mr. M. E 
Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, is offer- 
ing one for ten days’ free trial to the first 
one who writes him from each locality, and 
will tell them how to get it free by helping 
him further introduce it. He is also looking 


for additional ambitious men and women t@ 79 
make $100 to $300 a month in pleasant full of 
spare time work. Write him at once at above” 


address before all choice territory is taken. 





QUILT PIECES 
All sizes, all colors—Prints, Percales, Ginghams, 
Solids and checks. 2-1lb. rolls contain approximatelj 
yore. Satisfaction guiranteed. Pay Postman 69¢, 
we beautiful Premium given with order for 4 


$2. 69, Plus Posta _. 
Brentmoor Sales Co., Dept. 38, | Kirkwood, Me 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Plow, Lime, and Sow Cover Crops; Take Care of Gathered Crops 


]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Nine First Jobs 


for November 


“ EEP your powder dry” is an old’ war-time 
k precaution. Keeping kindling and wood dry is 
an equally good peace-time precaution, the good 

wife is likely to think at this season. 

2. By careful handling of brood sows, two litters 
of pigs can be had each year. Breed 
the sows in a week from the time 
the pigs are weaned. If bred this 
-month, then there will be a new 
crop of pigs to make pork from 
spring pastures. 


3. Let’s not store corn in the 
shuck. Shuck it and store in air- 
tight bins or bins that can be made 
air-tight for fumigation with di- 
sulphide of carbon to hold weevils 
Treat again next spring when the tempera- 





in check. 
ture is above 70 degrees. 


4. Fall plowing is a wild onion remedy that will 
enable us to get rid of this pest when we renew the 
warfare against the onions next April and May. Yes, 
wild onions can be gotten rid of, killed and destroyed, 
if the right effort is made at the right time. And now 
is the right time to begin. 

5. These are golden days and hours for the wide- 
awake winter farmer. It will soon be too late— 

—To select seed in the field, 

—To sow winter growing crops, 

—To house tools before damaged, 

To provide shelter before cold weather, 

—To breed sows for March pigs, 

—To fatten poultry for holidays, 

—To store potatoes, turnips, and fruits, 

—To make hotbeds for February lettuce, 

—To plant sweet peas, 

—To prune scuppernong vines, 

—To destroy codling moths in fallen apples. 

6. Drill-sowed small grain gives better stands, bet- 
ter crops, and saves time and seed and labor. Listen to 
this observation: “I would not sow small grain if I did 
not have a drill. Four of my neighbors and I own a 
drill and threshing outfit. It cost each of us one-fifth 
its purchase price and we all work together and do not 


have to hire any labor.” 
9 22 9 
or P 


This group of county agents and extension specialists are constantly working to 
They are, reading from left to right: 

Logan, Hernando; W. P. Hayman, Lee; 
, eBusk, extension citrus special- 
ist; Gus York, Washington; T. D. Rickenbacker, Bradford; J. Lee Smith, district agent; 
i odge, Leon; 
; G Hudson, Santa Rosa; 
fred Warren, St. Lucie; A. W. Turner, Liberty; and C. R. Hiatt, Lake. 


help Florida farmers do better work. 
Front Row—Clyde Norton, Marion; J. H. 
F. L. Craft, Alachua; L. H. Wilson, Manatee; E. F. D 


. C. Geiger, Lafayette; B. E. 


Lawton, Madison; G 
mamilton; E ance, St. Johns; J. 


G. Gunn, Osceola; Wm. Gomme, Pinellas; C. L. Cham 
Yuval; D. M. Treadwell... Wakulla; N. J. Allbritton, 





Center Row—Dr. Wilmon Newell, director of extension; H. G. Clayton, district_agent; 
bers, U. S. : J. 
Levys 


© 7. Rape sowed now will help make Christmas and 
New Year eggs at the lowest cost for green feed. An- 
other sowing made in January or February will come 
in time to supplement the October sowing. On good land 
well fertilized we can grow rape at $5 per ton. If we 
buy green feed it is hard to get at $40 a ton and then 
it is not always fresh. 

8. For making hay next April and May, here are the 
crops we can choose for seeding now: oats, barley, and 
wheat for grass hay, and vetch, sweet clover, and Aus- 
trian winter pea for legume hay. It is in the two 
months just named and in June and July that hay on 
the farm is lowest in supply and highest in price. 

9. A general clean-up now about the garden and pea 
and bean fields will kill a large proportion of the adult 
Mexican bean beetles that would otherwise live over the 
winter and be ready for a heavy attack next spring. 
No, we are not going to have to give up our snapbeans 
and other beans because of the bean beetle; but we may 
well begin our next year’s fight right now. 


II. Let’s Take Care of What Crops We Have 
Made 


F WE have worked hard to make our crops this 
tigi then let’s take care of them. Here are a few 

facts to remember in that connection :— 

1. Sweet potato losses on Southern farms are ex- 
cessive and very nearly all due to our carelessness or 
neglect in handling and storing. If this crop is dug 
and handled carefully, cured in a temperature of about 
85 degrees for a week or ten days, and then stored in 
a dry place where the temperature can be held between 
50 and 60 dgrees, then the loss will be negligible and 
this major crop can be held throughout the winter and 
far into spring—provided diseased and bruised roots are 
all sorted from those to be stored. Sweet potato prices 
are lowest when.the crop is harvested and highest in 
the spring and early summer before the new crop comes 
in—higher by a hundred or more per cent. Let’s try 
to sell high-priced potatoes. 

2. Producing and keeping hay, one of the easiest of 
all crops to grow and to keep, is yet one of the most 
neglected items in Southern agriculture. Not one-half of 
the farms in the Cotton Belt have storage for hay suf- 
ficient to hold a six months’ supply, yet hay when prop- 
erly cured and housed is preserved almost as easily as 
lumber. An almost universal need throughouf the South 
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WORKERS FOR A BETTER FLORIDA AGRICULTURE 


R. R. Whittington, Bay; 


. J. Sechrest, 
M. Wilkins, Walton; 


Moore, Orange; 
— Traxler, 
I. R. Nolen, Citrus and 


Sumter; L. H. Alsmeyer, Highlands; P. M. Childers, Sarasota; C. 

J. G. Kelley, Calhoun; L. T. 
Suwannee and Hamilton; H. : 
agent; and W. E. Evans, Indian River. 

Back Row—N. R. Mehrhof, extension poultryman; F. L. Holland, Polk; E. P. Scott, 
Escambia; A. P. Spencer, vice-director of extension; S. W. Hiatt 
Hart, Okaloosa; R. S. Dennis, Lb: day! Cc. E. Matthews, Broward; M. U. Mounts, Palm 
Beach; C. P. Wright, Hillsborough; C. H 
Finlayson, ; ; 
Volusia; and J, Francis Cooper, extension editor. 


is space beneath a roof to store and preserve hay. This 
need is now more evident and more urgent than ever 
before in view of increased interest in livestock and 
dairying. Our warm and moist climate is destructive 
of hay and forage in general, if left in the open, no 
matter how carefully we make our ricks and stacks. 
We must bale more of our hay. Baled hay keeps bet- 
ter and requires half the space for storage that un- 
baled hay requires. 


3. Corn losses seem to be greater in recent years 
than ever before and most of the loss is due to weevils. 
While this loss often begins in the field, fully 90 per 
cent of it occurs to corn not stored properly. ~One too 
common mistake is to store corn in the shuck. The 
weevils need no better protection for themselves or their 
progeny than that of unshucked corn. Many times has 
The Progressive Farmer urged the building of weevil- 
proof and rat-proof corn cribs. Without them we can 
never be assured of our corn keeping through the sea- 
son of its greatest need. 


4. To leave cotton on the ground to absorb moisture 
from the air is expensive and foolish, 
cotton. damages its spinning qualities and lowers its 
market value. Any exposure of cotton to dampness af- 
ter it is ginned (or before, for that matter) causes a 
loss in its value and this loss is often as high as 10 to 
20 per cent. The cost of a storage structure for cotton 
(distributed through the time it will last) need not be 
more than 1 per cent. Of course farmers who belong 
to a codperative marketing association have their stor- 
age problems already solved. 


III. What to Plant in Early November 
HE season will soon be late for the following 
crops and they must be gotten in the ground 
without delay :— 

IN THE’ FIELDS 


eAustrian pea Oats Rye 
Barle Rape Sweet clover 
Canada peas Red clover Wheat 
Kale White clover 

IN THE GARDEN 
Beets Cress Onion (seed and 
Cabbage Kale sets) 
Carrots Lettuce Radish 
Chard Mustard Spinach 


Get the ground ready for all trees, vines, berries, and 
shrubs, send for catalogs and make out orders for 
quick delivery. 


P. Heuck, Martin; 
Dyer, Union; W. W. Green, 


L. Brown, extension dairyman; W. T. Nettles, district 


Palm Beach; R. J. 


. Magoon, Duval; C. H. Steffani, Dade; K. C. 


Jefferson; L. T. Nieland, Flagler; t. A. Brown, 


Any wetting of _ 
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BENEFICIARIES OF PROTECTIVE TARIFF 
OPPOSE EFFORTS TO AID AGRICULTURE 


FRIENDeof the writer recently asked him if he 
A was “so simple as to believe that the benefi- 

ciaries of our protective tariff system want to 
extend the same benefits to agriculture?” 


Our reply was that we knew that some of the bene- 
ficiaries of the present system, like Mr. Mellon, for 
instance, did not, but that if they did it could not be 
done for such crops as cotton and tobacco, the South’s 
two largest money crops, which are largely exported. 

No one need experience surprise in learning that 
many of those who have enjoyed the “subsidy” fur- 
nished by the protective tariff on their products are 
reluctant to extend the same aid to other industries, for 
to the extent that aid or opportunities are made more 
nearly equal, just to that extent the value of special 
privileges, previously enjoyed by a few, is lessened. 

As Adam Smith said more than a hundred and fifty 
years ago, governments have never aided agriculture, 
the industry of the country, as much as they have arts, 
commerce, and manufactures, the industries of cities 
and towns. 

It is true that it always has been, is now, and prob- 
ably always will be, easier to help commerce and in- 
dustry than to help agriculture, but when so many give 
their reason for opposing all efforts to give economic 
aid to agriculture, that “it can’t be done,” or that it is 
“economically unsound,” we cannot escape the con- 
viction that the real reason for their .opposition is the 
absence of a desire to lessen the value of the special 
privileges which they have so long enjoyed, by extend- 
ing privileges of similar value to others. 


WHO IS OPPOSED TO CO-OPERATIVE 
MARKETING ? 


NE reason why coéperative marketing has made 

rather slow progress in the South is the oppo- 

sition that it has met from the business men of 
this section of the country.. Quite often a farmer is 
influenced by the attitude of some influential person in 
his community towards codperative marketing. In fact, 
the influence of this particular person is often the de- 
ciding factor as to whether the farmer becomes a 
member of a codperative association. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has 
conducted a survey in Oklahoma to determine just how 
outside influences are affecting the attitude of farmers 
towards codperative marketing. In this survey farmers 
were asked just how their cotton buyers, ginners, gro- 
cers, teachers, merchants, preachers, etc., stood on the 
question of coéperative marketing. In the case of gin- 
ners, only 44 per cent had expressed themselves re- 
garding cooperative marketing. Howeyer, of those 
who did express themselves, 55 per cent were opposed 
to the Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association, while 
41 per cent expressed themselves as being favorable; 
4 per cent had taken a neutral attitude. 

Cotton buyers, asa rule, were very much opposed to the 
association, as would naturally be expected. Of those 
cotton buyers who expressed themselves, 94 per cent 
were opposed to the association, and only 4 per cent were 
favorable. In the case of the grocers who had ex- 
pressed themselves on codperative marketing, 48 per 
cent were opposed, and 47 per cent were favorable, and 
5 per cent. were neutral. Forty-one per cent of the 
grocers who had expressed themselves to farm owners 
were opposed, and 50 per cent favorable; while for those 
who had expressed themselves to tenants, 55 per cent 
were opposed, and 43 per cent were favorable. 

In the case of hardware men, 57 per cent were op- 
posed, and 39 per cent were favorable. The expressions 
of hardware men to owners were 53 per cent opposed, 
and 43 per cent favorable, while for tenants 61 per 
cent were opposed and 36 per cent favorable. 

More than half the dry goods merchants were op- 
posed to codperative marketing, there being 55 per cent 
against it and 40 per cent favorable. 

Thirty-four per cent of those lawyers who expressed 
themselves about codperative marketing were opposed 
to the cotton association while 64 per cent wcre favor- 
able. There was quite a difference in the replies to 
this question by owners and renters, Nineteen per cent 
of the owners, while 63 per cent of the renters said 
that their lawyers had expressed themselves as being 
unfavorable, while 81 per cent of the owners and 30 
per cent of the renters had heard favorable comments 
by lawyers. 

Most ‘school teachers were favorable to codperative 
marketing—only 16 per cent being opposed. 

The Zroup of people most favorable of all to co- 


6perative marketing were the preachers, there being 93 
per cent of them who expressed themselves as favorable. 

The opposition to codperative marketing in the order 
of its intensity was as follows: cotton buyers, hardware 
merchants, ginners, dry goods merchants, grocers, law- 
yers, teachers, preachers. More cotton buyers, hard- 
ware merchants, ginners, and dry goods merchants were 
opposed to the association than were in favor of it, 
while more grocers, lawyers, teachers, and preachers 
were in favor of it than were opposed to it. 

These figures show that there is still a large per cent 
of the people here in the South who are opposed to 
coéperative marketing. Very often we find people who 
express themselves as being interested in agriculture 
and sympathetic towards the solution of the farmer’s 
problem but who feel this way only so long as codp- 
eration means absolutely no competition at all with 
their own business. Perhaps these figures suggest @ 
need for a better codperation between farmers’ codper- 
ative marketing organizations and men engaged in busi- 
nesses which are closely associated to farming. It 
may be possible to convince some of the men of the 
value of codperative marketing, but it seems to us that 
it is going to be necessary to. prove to farmers that 
these interests are almost entirely selfish in their oppo- 
sition. In other words, it is up to codperative market- 
ing associations to convincé the farmers of the benefits 
of codperative marketing in spite of the opposition of 
the-men engaged in businesses which are closely asso- 
ciated with agriculture. 


SWEET POTATO CROP MUCH SMALLER 
THAN LAST YEAR 


HE sweet potato crop has deteriorated in some 

sections of the South since the first of August. 

In Texas, for instance, the prospective yield as 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture was just 
under 10,000,000 bushels on August 1. The October 1 
estimate is 8,616,000 bushels. Georgia’s crop has im- 
proved slightly, the estimate as of October 1 being 
9,253,000 bushels as compared with just a little under 
9,000,000 bushels as of the August 1 estimate. 

For the United States as whole, the October 1 esti- 
mate is for a yield of 78,512,000 bushels, or about 
3,000,000 bushels less than the August 1 estimate. 
This yield compares with 94,000,000 bushels produced 
last year, or a shortage of more than 15,000,000 bushels. 
This would indicate that from good to fair prices for 
sweet potatoes should be secured this year. The ab- 
normally large Irish potat- crop will have a tendency 
to help hold down the price of sweet potatoes, but not 
to such an extent that there is any reason for low-priced 
sweet potatoes. Those who will harvest and store a 
first-class product in a curing house and market from 
January to March, have reason to expect a fairly 
good price. 

Georgia is going to lead the nation this year, running 
slightly above the 9,000,000-bushel mark, and North 
Carolina right at 8,000,000 bushels. Texas will run 
about 8,500,000; Louisiana, around 7,500,000; Missis- 
sippi, 5,500,000; Alabama, approximately 7,000,000 
bushels; and Tennessee about 5,000,000 bushels. South 
Carolina will run just over 4,000,000 and Virginia a 
little above 5,000,000 bushels. 


ABOUT POLITICAL ADVERTISING 
O*« of our subscribers asked- that his paper be 


stopped because we carried an advertisement for 

— a political party other than the one he affiliates 
with. He may not realize that we are just as ready to 
carry advertising for his own party. 

The Progressive Farmer is not a party paper. We 
do not believe it our duty to try to tell farmers for 
whom they should vote. We do believe, however, that 
it is a good thing for political parties to be encouraged 
to present their claims by advertising in the press. 


When a party spends its campaign funds by thking 
any sort of political workers it can pick up and hiring 
them to go out and see voters, what is the natural and 








Next Week and Later 


Wintering the Beef Cattle Breeding Herd—By 
Tait Butler. 

An A BC of Rural Coéperative Effort—By Clar- 
ence Poe. 

Living Again—By John W. Holland. 

Some Health Suggestions for November—By Dr. 
F. M. Register. 








almost inevitable result? All sorts of appeals to preju- ~ 


dice are made and all sorts of misrepresentations*ape 
made (since the statements are made privately and not 
subject to public scrutiny) and often votes are bought 
outright. 
money for advertising in the public press, it acts in the 
open; it makes statements where they can be challh 


¥, 













On the other hand, when a party spends 







by the opposition; and it must appeal to the intelligences ae 


of the readers. 
Instead of its being discouraged, it seems to uS that 


oe 


voters will do well distinctly to encourage public ag. 


vertising as perhaps the highest and safest form of 
campaign expenditure. 


“AND CHEERFULNESS OF SPIRIT” 


HAT Mrs. Patterson had to say “last week 
about joy as “the grace we say to God” re 
minds us that in that part of the old Episeo. 
pal prayer book where prayers are offered for the sick, 


the petition is that they may be restored to “health of 4 


body, vigor of mind, and cheerfulness of spirit.” Ang 


of these three essentials to wholesome living, perhaps = 
“cheerfulness of spirit” is the one.for which we are 
most responsible, the one most directly under the con” © 


trol of the human will. 
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velopments. in the South that made my eyes stick” 

out,” Dr. Bohn continued, after saying the fine 
things about the’ South quoted in the paper week before 
last. “They show forth to perfection the two sides of 
Southern development, One ™ 
is at 
nessee. 
Myrtle Beach, South Carolina. 


“Two years ago a group of German engineers went 
to Elizabethton. They said to themselves; ‘We will 
build a great industrial city here. In that city we will © 
make pure silk, as fine as the best natural silk, out of 
cotton linters.’ This city will soon have 100,000 people. 
At the same time, that famous group of Woodside | 
brothers from western South Carolina got interested © 
in Myrtle Beach on the coast. ‘They said to them 
selves, ‘We will build a mighty city here where people ~ 
will live together under the most delightful conditions 
imaginable. We will plan everything. Then we'll build 
according to plans. We want abundant room for 
everybody and everything.’ So they took over twelve 
miles of wonderful sea beach and 66,500 acres of 
beautiful forests and fields. 

* * * 


“If you get the vision of these two very differen 
cities, you will understand something about the great 
tomorrow of the South, 
At Elizabethton, I went 
through the first section 
of the new plant from end to end. I saw cotton waste, 
worth two cents a pound, pouring by the hundreds of © 
bales into one end of that mill. I saw, but of coursel | 
did not understand, the twelve chemical processes by 
which the linters were turned out at the other end a 
beautiful, pure white silk. It seemed miraculous. 
there are other wonders—health, for example. Bernard 
Shaw thinks before long a hundred years will not be 
thought a very long life. 

* * * 

“That brings me to. the main point. Tomorrow ™ 
every efficient farmer in this South is going to have | 
enough money to make his | 
family comfortable. Usually, 7 
by the time he is fifty years old 
he will retire and have a garden instead of a farm. He 
will have forty or fifty years more in| which to be happy 
at play, reading, or playing games with his friends. Ox 

Let’ me repeat» for emphasis: One of the biggest ~ 
future activities of the Southland is to be the vast 
industry of furnishing a playground for the nation, lt 
is this vision that is exemplified at Myrtle Beach. The ~ 
future farmers will do their work with machines and 9 
take their exercise playing golf and!\tennis, paddling 4 
canoe, and going in swimming. Nine months of 
year is enough time to spend on the old fatm 
We are going to have a good many new things in the 
new times. But one terrible thing we are going to get 
rid of. That thing is poverty. 

“Tomorrow in this great new South? It will bet 
nearest place to Heaven anybody ever heard tell abowe 
anywhere.” 


i just seen and carefully examined two de 
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CHEMISTRY 


SCIENCE WILL GIVE 
US MORE LEISURE 
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T’S all over now but the shouting—and the counting 
I of the votes. We shall all soon have to get used to 


. 
pe saying “President Smith” or “President Hoover,” 
ught a as the case may be, and not half the terrible things the 
ends Josing side has predicted, whichever one it is, will come 
ithe Hy to pass. 











nged And. while we, shall think that 
ence © we have elected the present Gov- 
ernor of New York or the recent 
that Secretary of Commerce as occu- 
ad- ~ pant of the White House it may 
n of easily happen that we have elected 
the Senator from Kansas or the 
Senator from Arkansas, for of the 
be last twenty-one men chosen as 
Tnited 
| CLARENCE POB Vice-President of the Unite 
week is States, six have become President 
is se. by reason of the death of the President himself. 
— How the States Have Voted for 40 Years 
0 - . 
And E GIVE below a table showing how each state 
haps has voted for forty years past together with the 
are > number of electoral votes it has this year and 
con. we leave a blank on the right in which you can put 
; down your guess as to how each state will vote: this 
time—and then figure out whether your brain gives the 
| election to the man your heart wants. It takes 266 
, electoral votes out of the 531 total to win the election. 
Here is the record of every Presidential election since 
we ee the year 1884, RK indicating that the state went Repub- 
=. lican, D that it went Democratic, P Populist, Pr Pro- 
gressive, and L LaFollette, while T indicates that the 
de. ; state was then a territory (and hence could not vote), 
tick | and S means that the electoral vote of the state was 
he ds split in the year indicated :— 
a : ELECTORAL VOTE OF EACH STATE SINCE 1888 
, STATE "88 "92 '96 "00 '04 "08 "12 '16 '20 '24ELVt. °28 
Mees Aisbama......... DDDDDDDDDD i....... 
en- , Arizona......... R R SD sccose 
’ Arkansas........ DDBODODODODODOODD D tcccane 
3 at California.....-.. RSGRERSORR 13 ...-0 
Colorado......... RPDDRODODODRR D veocses 
Connecticut..... D> pak 2-2 O..F BB F.panond 
vent Delaware........ > 4 . 4 4 R DRRR @.. cecoce 
will Florida.......... DDODODD @ cdépese 
z Georgia.......... DDDDDDBDD DD i ...3.. 
will - IRL, os. csesacs ee 2S SS eS he oS Se Per tee 
t of Ilinois.......... RDRRRRDRRR BW... 
| Indiana.......... ee we ae em SS oat Be Oe wee! eee 
vide ows TARTS PRERESERD REE Siaaeee 
side. | ANSAS........+. R RDB RR W sevice 
Kentucky........ = ae we Re Se Se eS eas 
sted Louisiana....... DDDDDDODODDD 0 ::...: 
iem- om ae oes eeees z 3 a 2 2 2-2 RR T abee eg 
aryland........ RR®S SDDRR a betens 
ople Massachusetts.. R RR RRRDRRR IB «q..... 
10NS$ ; ee edmdeses Rg 2 : aw wy a a yee Bee 
; innesota....... 7 Se me ke we ae Saar 
“ Mississippi...... DDDDDDDODDD 1 :::::: 
pe Missouri IETS + PDDDERERDDER | ries 
elve ontana......... ae RO vocses 
, Nebraska........ RRDBRRODODODRR BS  Seccce 
of Nevada RPDDRDDDRR 
bee ben enue wT <sectae 
New Hampshire. R R R R RRDDRR rt 
New Jersey..... _ ae Se Bp WS te he Be Be Yims ” eae 
ee weenice. Are: ahs Aber Cte be Soe. a, a RR BD  scesee 
ed ew York....... ae Fe ee ey oe ee ee ey ee eae 
ren North Carolina... D DD DDODODOD~OD OD: 122 ::.... 
reat North Dakota... T S R R RRDODRR DB sigaom 
uth, Se R SRRRRODODRR #4 
vretit ; ees. abe ry FY Hy 2 . . 8 Hs RD WwW 
. EGON... 26.600 R R 5 
tion Pennsylvania... R R R R RR PrR RR B 
iste, Rhode Island..., @e 2322 3 tS FF : 5« 
South Carolina.g DD DDDODODODODBODBS 9Y 
a . South Dakota. .. T R D R R R PrR RR 5 
: ennessee....... > ees D...2 
‘a Texas elevass tks DPDDDDDDDDD » 
| aR Ra 2 BR 4 
| as Vermont........ ieee ee we 2 @ hat Seem 
And 4 Virginia......... 2D. DD DS DP OB P| 32. .vccxs 
Washington..... TR DRRRPrDRR ES 
_ West Virginia... DDRRRRODSRR BSB... 
. | isconsin waigsade 1 Me te Oe oy oy a ee ee Ae Soe 
Wyoming....... Tr RR BAR RS. 9 OB BR FS nace 
s Electoral and Popular Votes Since 1888 
rw ee a ae following figures show the popular vote for 
wa the leading candidates for President in each 
= F year :— 
lly, 4 Popular Electoral 
; Year Candidate % 
old Harrison 0° SSR OTSA 3.445.274 ig 
SOOONINE chide 55 bocds esas ase isedcéGecek 5,538,755 168 
Cleveland’s majority over Harrison.. 93,481 2B 
Harrison’s majority over Cleveland... 65 
1892 Cleveland Sdilbet bi ohnOe ties eeevieskacan 5,554,414 277 
WSUS gS6 Cub dues ccdyoUns picndcbe nee ee 5,190,802 145 
TS pee Teg oe “. 1,027,329 22 
1896 acon majority over Harrison.. ee ie 
Bs wh Osea RWAd.d ks «Kan uch ob ar lamas ,035, 
NR ae oe Nn8a sph cvbbub ds Oe kwnese deities 6,467,946 176 
1900 gated s majority over Bryan..... mS ~ 95 
ARES | bbb Seo nde dics cece coueeettcd oes 19,530 292 
MM San Ceres lacs kes ces i ys cakeuees 6,358,071 155 
McKinley’s majority over Bryan .... 861,459 "137 
MM MOOBGWGIE  occ54005 cobs cosccc saveacdesnes 7,628,834 336 
ONE ERE MER RC SM 5,084,491 140 
Roosevelt’s majority over Parker .. 2,544,343 "196 
BEAR 5). sce weeny Nin ns psn dunt hese 679, 321 
NOES Ot OS RE 1 aaa a oa 6,409,106 162 


acreqesevs 1,269,900 
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IGED TANS idcisae isd ccatcicviacdbonvtaeene. 3,483,922 8 
WERE + done \e cb'pneyeaskes eandsadec east 6,286,214 435 
BRGROUGEE: 0 cde borin ccsdeneiotcotrennse 4,1 20 
Wilson’s majority over Roosevelt .... 2,160,194 347 

ROUG  FEAOE is. 0 0 4445s Dadar codebeantabens 8,538,221 254 
Wee hn evégaek dedesdathasckeheee unies 9,129,606 277 
Wilson’s majority over Hughes ...... 591,385 23 

WD HRI si ccc ye bb 0 veg UReaed scorers 16,152,200 404 
Came. ack boda vcd Uiwacwie Baden soteeswan eee 9,147,353 127 





Harding’s majority over Cox - 7,004,847 277 

1924 Coolidge .. 15,725,016 382 
BVI - Kivee - 8,386,503 136 

La Follette . 4,822,856 13 
Coolidge’s majority over Davis ...... 7,338,513 246 


It will be seen from this table that it may easily 


- happen that a candidate with a majority of the popular 


vote may yet fail to get a majority of the electoral vote. 
That has happened twice in the last 60 years—in 1876 
and in 1888. 


More Information Our Readers Want 


N CONNECTION with the preceding data, etc., re- 
lating to next Tuesday’s election, we are also pre- 
senting some information that readers have asked for. 


For one thing, a Republican reader thinks a former 


reference to Secretary Mellon was unfair and suggests 
that we shoulc print Secretary Mellon’s own statement 
regarding his alleged ownership of distillery stock. 
This statement is as follows :— 


“I once owned some stock in a distillery company 
as I owned stock in many other business enter- 
prises. The stock in this company was disposed 
of before I took office as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; in fact, the distillery company absolutely 
ceased from doing any of its manufacturing busi- 
ness over three years before the prohibition amend- 
ment went into effect, and the entire business was 
subsequently wound up. At no time was I ever 
actively engaged in the distillery business. I have 
no interest in or connection with the distillation of 
liquor or any liquor business.” 


Another reader says we printed all or practically all 


of Governor Smith’s statement on prohibition but did 
not print Mr. Hoover’s intimation that he may not 
favor keeping the the Volstead Act as it is but may 
name a commission to investigate the present prohibi- 
tion situation and recommend changes. We, therefore, 
print in more complete form what Mr. Hoover said in 
his speech of acceptance :— 


“I recently stated.-my position upon the Eight- 
eenth Amendment which I again repeat :— 

“‘T do not favor repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. I stand for the efficient enforcement 
of the laws enacted thereunder. Whoever is chosen 
President has underehis oath the solemn duty to 
pursue this course. Our country has deliberately 
undertaken a great social and economic experiment, 
noble in motive and far-reaching in purpose. It 
must be worked out constructively.’ 


“Common sense compels us to realize that grave 


abuses have occurred—abuses which must be rem- 


edied. An organized, searching investigation of 
facts and causes can alone determine the wise 
method of correcting them. Crime and disobedience 


of law cannot be permitted to break down the Con- 


stitution and laws of the United States.” 


Governor Smith’s “Creed of an American 


Catholic” 


(yo readers remind us that we have said little 


or nothing about the religious isSue in the cam- 
paign and think we should print Governor Smith’s 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “IN PRAISE OF DOGS” 


ANY readers will approve ‘these verses 
from a new volume, “Moods and Melo- 
dies,” just issued. by the author:— 


Though prejudice perhaps my mind befogs, 

I think I know no finer things than dogs: 

The young ones, they of gay and bounding heart, 

Who Ivre us in their games to take a part, 

Who with mock tragedy their antics cloak 

And, from their wild eyes’ tail, admit the joke. 

The old ones, with their wistiul, fading eyes, 

They who desire no further paradise 

Than the warm comfort of our smile and hand, 

Who tune their moods to ours and understand 

Each word and gesture; they who lie and wait 

To welcome us—with no rebuke if late. 

Sublime the love they bear; but ask to live 

Close to our feet, unrecompensed to give; 

Beside which many men seem very logs— 

I think I know no finer things than dogs. 
—Hallie Carrington Brent. 
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statement as to his conception of the relation of his re- 
ligious affiliation to the government of the United 
States. His “Creed of an American Catholic” was pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly of August, 1927, and 
later reprinted in this department but we are glad to 
give it again as follows :— 







“T believe in the worship of God according to 
the faith and practices oi. the Roman Catholic 
Church. I recognize no power in the institutions 
of my church to interfere with the operations of 
the Constitution of the United States or the en- 
forcement of the-law of the land. I believe in ab- 
solute freedom of conscience for all men and in Ki 
equality of all churches, all sects, and all beliefs ~ | 
before the law as a matter of right and not as a : 
matter of favor. I believe in the absolute separa- 
tion of church and state and in the strict enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the Constitution that 
Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof. I believe that no tribunal of any church 
has any power to make any decree of any force in 
the law of the land, other than to establish the 
status of its own communicants within its own 
church. I believe in the support of the public 
school as one of the corner stones of American lib- 
erty. I believe in the right of every parent to 
choose whether his child shall be educated in the 
public school or in a religious school supported by 
those of his own faith. I believe in the principle 
of non-interference by this country in the internal 
affairs of other nations and that we should stand 
steadfastly against any such interference by whom- 
soever it may be urged. And I believe in the com- 
mon brotherhood of man under the common father- 
hood of God.” 


In this department throughout this super-heated cam- 
paign of 1928, it has been my wish to present a truly 
“independent interpretation” of the trend of events. It 
is a difficult thing to do to anybody’s satisfaction this 
year—even to a writer’s own satisfaction! But I have 
felt that it should be a help to good citizenship to give 
our men and women readers this sort of service and F 
appreciate both the letters and expressions of appre-— 
ciation that have come to me and also the letters from 
friends who have frankly told me that they differ with 
me and why. I have earnestly striven to write in the 
spirit of old Marcus Aurelius in the sentiment I quoted 
early in the campaign :— 








































“T seek only the truth by which no man was ever 
injured.” 


| A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP 
It’s Corn Shucking Time 


HE corn harvester and the shredder are more effi- 

cient and econemical, the brain must admit, but 

somehow the -heart still yearns for the old-fash- 
ioned corn shuckings when neighbors came together and 
helped one another work and eat and enjoy a fine and 
wholesome comradeship! Where farmers have not in- 
stalled harvesters and shredders they may well con- 
sider perpetuating the corn shucking tradition. 











The mind goes back now to scenes of a country boy- 
hood in Dixie—a crisp, clear, starry night with a tang 
of frost in the air; the great heaps of corn outside the 
barn door; the neighbors coming at. dusk from a dozen 
near-by country homes; the royal supper enjoyed by 
no less royal appetites; the laughter, songs, pranks, and 
jokes as the shucking proceeded, until at last with stars 
in the sky overhead and “foxfire” on the ground under- 
foot, the sturdy sons and daughters of the countryside 
turned homeward with a new warmth in the heart as 
a result of the fellowship they had enjoyed. 


One sometimes feels that it is almost worth while to 
perpetuate some uneconomic practices in farm manage- 
ment just to preserve occasions so rich and hallowed 
in memories of friendship and neighborliness ! 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


T IS just the business of the Christian ministry 
and of the Christian church to light fires for the 
cold and weary sons of men. The world is full of 

thirsty people longing for a bit of sympathy and cheer; 
our business is to find out these people and give them 
what they need. A great city, with all its crowds, is 
simply packed full of those who are absolutely lonely 
and friendless. I’ve walked many a mile over mountain 
and moor without meeting a soul all day long, and_yet 
not felt so lonely as I did in the streets of London 
when I was twenty. There are those all round about 
our churches who are just as lonely and needing some- 
one to be friendly to them and to bring them to the 
Friend of friends.—Selected. . 
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‘Choose the Animal “Bred for a Purpose 


It’s Not So Much the Breed as It Is the Breeding That Counts for Most in Animal Production 


aT HE progress in breeding and development has 
fitted the cattle of today to one or the other of 
the two purposes for which cattle are kept—beet 
or milk. Of course, all types of cattle produce both 
beef and milk; but under the theory that to specialize 
is to reach greater efficiency, cer- 
tain of our breeds of cattle have 
been developed especially for the 
production of beef and other 
breeds for the production of milk 
or butterfat. 

The special beef breeds most 
numerous in this country are 
Shorthorns, Herefords, and Ab- 
erdeen-Angus. The next in num- 
bers is the Galloway but they are 
not numerous in the South. 


Again, there are certain pure breeds of cattle which 
have not been especially developed for either beef or 
milk but through breeding, selection, and feeding, have 
been developed to the point of producing acceptable 
beef and also a fair to large milk flow by the females 
of the breed. One of these so-called “dual-purpose” 
breeds is the Shorthorn, there having been developed 
two more or less distinct strains of the breed, the one 
being highly specialized as excellent beef producers 
and the other large and profitable milk producers. In 
fact, the Shorthorn was originally a dual-purpose breed, 
in the general acceptation of that term, from which two 
special-purpose breeds or strains have been developed. 


Beef Type—The beef type or form differs in 
many particulars from the special dairy type. The true 
beef form is characterized by smoothness, thickness of 
flesh, and compactness of body, and the dairy type by 
leanness and angularity. The longer, thin neck of the 
dairy cow contrasts with the short, thick neck of the 
beef type; the thin, sharp withers of the dairy type, 
with the thick, broad, smooth, and well covered withers 
of the beef type; the heavy, thick thighs, low twist, 
and well covered hips of the beef type are in marked 
contrast to the thin, curved thighs, high twist, and 
angular hips of the dairy cow. 

In general outward form, the ideal beef type is 
marked by straight body lines or a rectangle or box 
shape, whereas the dairy type is characterized by the 
three well known wedges of the body form. 


The thick-fleshed body form of the beef type provides 
more beef or edible meat and less waste than the dairy 
form. Also the beef form provides a larger proportion 
of the choicest and highest priced cuts, in the heavier 
loins, ribs, rump, and thighs. The beef type furnishes 
a heavier carcass, or a larger per cent of dressed car- 
cass to live weight. 

The Best Beef Breed.—There is no best breed for 
beef production. If any one breed was sufficiently 
superior in all-round or general qualities, to all others, to 
justify a generally accepted verdict that it was the best 
breed, the other breeds would soon fail in popular use 
and would eventually disappear. That of the three 
chief beef breeds in this country each continues to 
maintain its popularity and numbers is proof enough 
that*there is no best breed of beef cattle. Each breed 
has its points of strength and weakness, but none of 
these is sufficiently marked nor of great enough impor- 
tance to mark any one breed as generally superior or 
inferior to the others. For instance, the Aberdeen- 
Angus, when finished and ready for the block, have 
been able to win most of the contests between carload 
lots of fat steers and in most carcass contests. But in 
spite of these evidences of superiority in these respects, 
they are not-as numerous on the farms of America as 
the Shorthorns and Herefords. This being the case, it 
must be clear that Shorthorns and Herefords have 
other superior qualities sufficient to equalize the supe- 
riority of the Aberdeen-Angus from the butcher’s view- 
point. On the pastures or in the feed lots or elsewhere, 
the Herefords and ‘Shorthorns must have qualities 
which farmers and feeders prefer, which are sufficient 
to equalize the superior dressed carcass furnished by 
the Aberdeen-Angus. 

The writer is often asked by beginners, “What is the 
best breed of beef cattle?” And when he answers as 
above, the inquirer is nearly always dissatisfied. He 
seems to think we decline to name the best breed for fear 
of displeasing the breeders of the other breeds, which, 
of course, is an absurdity, for there is no best breed. 
All are good and if handled properly and suited to the 
man and other conditions, success with one is about as 
certain as with any of the others. 

The Breeding Herd—To the vast majority of 
readers the breeding of purebred beef cattle to-be sold for 
breeding: purposes is of little interest. The real interest 
of our readers is the production of beef cattle for beef. 
If the main | pesven for keeping cattle on the farm is 
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AN AGRICULTURAL CLASSIC: “THE 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PEDIGREE” 


VERY man or woman who buys or breeds 

a registered animal gains admission into a 

select group. He or she becomes one of 
a goodly company of the most intelligent and 
progressive farmers in this and other lands and 
in this and other generations. This thought is 
strikingly presented by Alvin H. Sanders as 
follows :— 


“There is that represented in the pedigree of 
every good and truly well-bred animal that must 
appeal powerfully to the imagination of thought- 
ful men; sofnething that leads you back in fancy 
through pastures and paddocks of the long ago; 
something that brings you in touch with great 
men of other days; something that makes you 
feel that you have acquired an interest in a. work 
that has engaged the best thought of the best 
farmers of all ages; something that tells you 
that you have become a member of the great 
fraternity that has for its object the perpetuation 
of the best fruits of centuries of effort in pas- 
toral husbandry.” 

(Next week’s Agricultural Classic will be 
“The Two by Four.”) 
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for the gain from the pounds of increase in weight, 
that being the basis on which beef cattle are sold, then 
one of the pure breeds of special-purpose beef cattle 
should be kept. 

It is unquestionably true’ that purebred beef cattle 
are better on the average for beef production, but pure- 
breds cost more and their advantage over high grades 
is not sufficient to the average person to offset the great- 
er cost. It must be remembered, however, that quality in 
beef cattle when they go to market is of the most ex- 
treme importance in better selling prices. Take up the 
market reports from any of our large markets and the 
prices of cattle sold for beef or for humari food will 
range from two to three times as much per pound for 
the best as for the .inferior grades. It is, therefore, 
plain that purebreds or high grades must be produced, 
which alone can supply high quality, if. satisfactory 
selling prices are to be obtained. 


Selecting the Cows.—As stated, most beef cattle 
producers who produce market cattle prefer grades to 
purebreds because of the higher first cost of purebreds. 


If .grades are to be produced, grade females are 
usually used and mated with purebred bulls. 

When a choice is made of the breed preferred, then 
female grades of that breed make the best foundation 
for the breeding herd, but if grade females are not ob- 
tainable, then careful selections should be made from 
the common cows obtainable. In selecting the cows, 
whether they be grades or common stock, especial at- 
tention should be given to two points:~First, cows of 
the beef type, as outlined above, should be selected, but, 
second, these cows should have sound udders and show 
evidence of sufficient milk production to feed their 
calves. 

The Bull.—In building up a grade beef herd, the 
mistake is often made that any kind of a purebred bull 
is good enough to breed to grade cows. If quality 
steers are to be produced, it is just as important that a 
first-class breeding bull be used on grade cows as in 
purebred breeding. Fads and fashion in pedigrees do 
not need to be considered, but a bull of good individual 
form and from ancestors that have produced high-class 
beef cattle is of the greatest importance. 


If a first-class breeding bull sires 25 calves a year and 
these calves are worth only $5 a head more than the 
calves of an inferior bull, there is a yearly difference 
of $125 to pay inferest and depreciation on the differ- 
ence between a high-priced good bull and a lower 
priced inferior one. This will pay 10 per cent interest 
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on $500 and pay back the purchase price in less than 
seven years. That is, one might better pay $500 to get 
a first-class breeding bull to breed to grade cows than 
to get an inferior- bull for nothing. 1 ae 


Of course, breeding is not all; feeding is even more 9) 
: 


important in the production of beef, but both are CSSD qe 4 































































tial to the best success. es 
Editor’s Note.—Next week Dr. Butler will discuss im- 24 
ortant problems that face cattlemen in “Wintering the 
f Cattle Breeding Herd.” 
Raising Heifers on Shares os 














































“ HAT will be a fair arrangement for raising 
heifer calves on shares?” 

J. A. Arey, in charge of the office of dairy 
extension at North Carolina State College answers this. 
question as follows :— 

I don’t believe that you will find any farmer who 
will furnish you heifer calves and feed to be used 
growing them out on a share basis. ' 

Young cows in this state sell for less than it r 
costs to grow them to maturity. If I were going inte 
the business personally I would prefer to go out 
buy heifers at around two years of age up to matu 
on any kind of a share basis which a dairyman couk 
afford to offer. 

Normally, you can buy good grade heifers aro 
breeding age and sometimes bred, from $30 to $50. 
one can profitably.grow a heifer to maturity for thi 
amount. Why they can be bought at such a price 
due to the fact that a farmer does not really know th 
cost_of growing heifers. This figure will run anj 
where from $75 to $200, depending upon local cost @ 
feeds and labor used in developing the heifers. 


5) 
Feed the Breeding Ewes Well 


HE condition of the flock at lambing time hag 
much to do with the number of lambs droppe 
and the way they grow for market. Ewes in thi 
condition, due to improper nourishment, not only dro 
a relatively small perccatage of live lambs but many) 
of the lambs that do live are weak, and as their mothe 
ers give but little milk they stand a slim chance of e 
making a profitable market product. 


The flock should be provided with plenty 


“ 


posed of legume me In no case should timothy 
be used for sheep. Some succulent feed, such as si 


Silage is particularly good when used in connecti¢ 
with a legume hay. However, frozen or moldy silage 
must not be fed to breeding ewes as it may cause then 
to slip their lambs prematurely. Winter rye is partie 
ularly good for the breeding ewes when available and 
when conditions are favorable for grazing. 
RICHARD C. MILLER, 
Kentucky College of Agriculture, 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
The Farmer and the Tariff 


HE statement has been made that protective tariffs 

cannot help farmers. That statement is only pare 

tially true. What is meant is that a protectiv¥é 9) 
tariff is ineffective on farm commodities of which we 
produce a large surplus which must be sold~ 
on the world market. 

Wheat and pork and cotton are in this 
class, and it is these commodities that 
the McNary-Haugen bill is primarily dé 
signed to benefit. 

There is a wide range of other commodities which — 
would sell for substantially higher prices if they were 
given adequate tariff protection. Favorable prices for 
dairy products, beef, mutton, and wool are due to @ 
considerable degreé to the tariff protection which thea Bp) 
commodities receive. The tariff on ‘beef and dairy 
products is not high enough, but prices would be much | 
lower if that protection were removed. re 

Poultry and eggs, which are one of the major farm . 
crops of this country, are badly in need of more ade 
quate tariff protection. Corn prices can be helped by 
the tariff, both directly and indirectly, Quantities of an 
Argentine corn were shipped into. Peoria, Illinois, i# 
the -heart of the Corn Belt, this year.. Surely that 
market should belong to American corn growers. 

The agricultural problem is not simple, and the im- ~ 
terests of farmers are not identical. Producers of 
wheat and hogs and cotton need some such measure a ~ 
the McNary-Haugen bill, and would: be helped very 
much thereby. Producers of most other farm com= 
modities will find most immediate help through 
adequate protective tariff. Agricultyre should 
both.—The Prairie Farmer, Chicago. | 
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LISTERINE 


full strength is effective against 


SORE THROAT 


| Have you tried the new 


LISTERINE SHAVING 
CREAM? 


Step into the laboratory, and see why 


HY is Listerine full 

strength so successful 
against colds, sore throat 
and other infections? 

The test outlined below 


Listerine’s germicidal pow- 
er, appreciate why you 
should gargle with Listerine 
at the first sign of sore 
throat—for sore 


(NS A) 708 


throat, 


i Cools your skin while you shave 
and keeps it cool afterwards. An 


| like a cold, is caused by 
} Outstanding shaving cream in | 


germs. 


answers the question scien- 


every respect. 


Prevent a cold 
Certainly! 


Millions of ordinary colds start 
when germs carried by the hands 
to the mouth on food attack the 
mucous membrane. Being very 
delicate it allows germs foothold 
where they develop quickly un- 
ess steps are taken to render 
them harmless. 

_You can.accomplish this by 
rinsing your hands with Lister- 
me, as many physicians do, be- 
fore éach meal. Listerine, as 
shown above, is powerful against 
germs. , 

» _ Use only a little Listerine for 

) this purpose—and let it dry on 


this way? 


the hands. This simple act may 
spare you a nasty siege with a 
mean cold. 

It is particularly important 
that mothers preparing food for 
children remember this precau- 
tion. 


tifically and convincingly. 
It discloses the power of 
Listerine — unchanged in 
47 years. 

Step into the laboratory 
a moment. In one test 
tube are 200,000,000 of 
the M. Aureus (pus) germ. 
In another, 200,000,000 of 
the B. Typhosus (typhoid) 
germ. These are used by 
the United States Govern- 
ment for testing antiseptics. 

Now Listerine full 
strength is applied to them. 
A stop-watch notes results. 
Within. 15 seconds every 
organism in both tubes is 
dead, and beyond power to 
harm the body. 

With this evidence of 


Listerine full strength 
may be used with complete 
safety in any body cavity. 
Time and time again it has 
checked irritating condi- 
tions before they became 
serious. You can feel your 
throat improve almost im- 
mediately. If not, consult 
a physician. The matter is 
then no longer one for an 
antiseptic. 

For your own protection 
use Listerine systematically 
through the winter months. 
It may spare you a long 
siege of illness. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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Two*2 Novels 


(UNPUBLISHED) 
Plus all the News 


of Farming fer 





ZANE GREY 


“Fighting Caravans” 


The tale of the pony express and the 
“iron horse” has often been told. And 
now Zane Grey tells you of the 
freighters, of dauntless men, heroic 
women, Indian fighters and sinister 
outlaws. But Fighting Caravans is 
more than this; it is a glowing epic 
of the taming of the West. 

No writer could tell more vividly 
than Zane Grey this dramatic story of 
the service rendered to the frontier by 
the overland freighters. And if you 
mail your quarter now, you may read 
this full-length novel begi in the 
November issue of THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN. 











COURTNEY 
RYLEY COOPER 
“The Burning Bush” 


In the far wilderness of Northern 
Canada a new world is being opened 
up. Though airplanes hum over- 
head and radios bring in the latest 
news, the life is that of a half cen- 
tury ago—a life of danger, priva- 
tion, challenge. Into this country 
of dripping muskeg, terrific storms, 
vast stretches of burn-over—but 
magnificent opportunity, Cooper 
has gone to write of the men—and 
the women—who are groping, 








SAMUEL CROWTHER, 
author with Henry Ford of other 
business books, writes now of the 
farmer’s business. With both 





searching, fighting to carve their 
happiness out of this waste. Here is 
stark adventure, charming romance 
—all in the nine issues of THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN! 








political parties pledged to farm 
relief, this first really searching 


analysis of “The Machinery of Marketing” will loom large in the limelight. 


JAMES E. POOLE finds the range country stripped of almost every last 
head of feeding stock. In ‘‘ The Big Boom for Cattle’ he tells of today’s success 
for the beef feeder, but asks, “‘ What about breeding stock for tomorrow?” 


E. V. WILCOX is in Europe, finding market tips such as he reported from 
Australia when he gave American stockmen the first authentic word of sheep- 
flock depletion there; and from Africa when he showed that the South need 
not fear Egyptian competition until cotton hits 25c. 


ROBERT P. CRAWFORD—Which affects the farmer’s credit more 
—the judgment of the Jocal bank or the policies of the Intermediate Bank 
which retliscounts his note? How can both work together to help him? Mr. 
Crawford’s conclusions after wide investigations will be in the nine issues. 
« « « Paul DeKruif, J. Sidney Cates, John M. Evvard, Frank L. Ballard, 
Harry R. Lewis—these are but a few of the many other regular contributors 


who gather all the farm news for you. 


THE WOMEN’S SECTION is a com- 
plete woman’s magazine—for women 
who live in or near the country. Latest 
fashions—print goods, as pictured in 
each issue, are sold by progressive dealers 
such as those of Marshall Field & Co., 
Wholesale; with 10c patterns—women 
buy 25,000 a month; new tested recipes; 
practical home furnishing; new ideas in 
handicraft, health and beauty, news 
articles by Caroline B. King and Corra 
Harris. 


THE OUTDOOR BOY, the Depart- 
ment for country boys, numbers among its 
contributors such famous outdoor men 
as Commander Richard E. Byrd, William 





Many of the nine issues you will receive . . . for 25c, will contain 200 
or more pages (11 x 14 inches), and their table of contents will list 100 


T. Tilden, Walter Johnson, Dan Beard, 
Ernest Thompson Seton. 

GIRL’S LIFE, the Department for 
country girls, tells each month about the 
newest touches in style at little or no 
cost, games, parties and good times—a 
wealth of joy and inspiration. 
PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE is dealt 
with in Departments of Crops, Live- 
stock, Dairy, Orchards and Small Fruits, 
Poultry, Gardening, Agricultural En- 
gineering—all written by practical ex- 
perts and containing from month to 
month the latest news and ideas for 
successful farming ... and the Radio 
Department is always in step with new: 
est developments. 


or more articles, cartoons by “ Ding,’’ stories and department items. 
Brilliant, full-color covers; fine paper; beautiful illustrations—it is 
distinctly a modern magazine for modern farm families. 
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Here is 25c. Send The Coun- I 
try bo 1 to me for nine | 
including Grey’s 
“Fighting Caravans” and all | 
the other advertised features. | 
: / ae Se order, to e | 
851 Independence Square mi you 
Philadelphia, Penne, | December 10th. ! 
! 
Name 
AAA. ; 
Town. State | 
This offer to U. S. A. and Possessions, and Canada only ! 
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than they are with us. 


Editor’s Note.—Last summer M, C, Owen, 
teacher of vocational agriculture at Sum- 
ner, Georgia, and I. V. Chandler, teacher 
of vocational agriculture at the Goldmine 
School, Royston, Georgia, went to Europe 
on a “see and learn tour’ in order that 
they might learn something of farming in 
Europe. They had a fine trip. It was in- 
spirational and, the boys tell me, well 
worth the money. I felt that since most 
of us can’t go to Europe ourselves, we 
would all be interested in having Mr. 
Owen and Mr. Chandler tell us some- 
thing about the trip. Below you will find 
Mr. Owen’s story. Mr. Chandler's ex- 
periences will appear in a later. issue. 

HE “See and Learn Tour” té Eu- 

rope this summer on which Mrs. 

Owen and I went, was organized and con- 
ducted by R. E. Hanna 
of Cheraw, South Caro- 
lina.. There were 35 
people in this party, 17 
men and 18 women, all 
of whom were from 
South Carolina except 
six. Three were from 
Georgia, one from Cali- 
fornia, one from Mis- 
sissippi and one from 
Washington, D. C. A 
majority of the party 
were teachers, nine of whom were teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture. The main 
purpose of the trip was to visit Denmark 
and study schools, home life and agricul- 
tural conditions and then see all we could 
of Europe. The party left New York June 
9 and the majority of the group returned 
July 20, which made six weeks of travel 
from New York. 





M. C, OWEN 


A brief outline of travel, route, and 
principal places visited is as follows: 
The party traveled on a special Pullman 
car from Atlanta, Ga., to Washington, 
D. C., leaving Atlanta Wednesday, June 
6. We arrived at Washington June 7, 





Farm Life in Europe 
Teacher Tells of Experiences on “See and Learn Tour” 


Edited by PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


State Director of Vocational Education for Georgia 


A CATTLE SHOW IN JERSEY ISLAND 


While we are having our fairs this fall it is interesting to learn from those who visited 
Europe during the past summer that fairs are even more popular in the “Old Country” 


AT THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW, NO GHAM, ENGLAND 
| .. This is. one.of the pictures which Mr..Owen took while on the “See and Learn Tout 


~* 
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and after spending about four hours get- 
ting visas for the different countries we 
would visit in Europe we went on to 
New York, arriving at 8:30 p. m, July 
7. We spent the night at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel and next morning we left for 
an all day automobile trip through the 
best parts of New York City and up the 


fine highway along the Hudson River. 


to Bear Mountain Park where we had 
lunch. After lunch we went to the West 
Point Military Academy and then down 
the west side of the Hudson River and 
across the ferry to New York City. This 
was a wonderful trip and was furnished 
by the state of New York. 


At 9:00 p. m., June 8, we went aboard 
the S. S. Olympic which is 884 feet 
long and which carried about 2,500 pas- 
sengers to Europe. We went tourtst 
class and had a splendid trip across the 
Atlantic. The Olympic left New York 
at’ 1:00 a. m. June 9, and we landed at 
Southhampton, England at 4:30 p. m, 
June 15. 


While in Europe we went to the fol- 
lowing countries and larger cities: Lon- 
don and Nottingham, England, where the 
Royal Agricultural Show was held; Ed- 
inburgh and Glasgow, Scotland; Belfast, 
Ireland; Copenhagen and several smaller 
places in Denmark; a short trip into 
Sweden; a long bus drive through Ger- 
many, going to Hamburg, Berlin, Leip- 
zig, Heidelberg and many other places; 
theri into France, visiting Metz, Verdun, 
Rheims, Chateau Thierry, Paris and oth- 
er places; Brussels, Belgium; then into 
Holland, going to Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam and The Hague. 


All of the party except two came back 
on the Olympic, leaving Southampton 


(Concluded on page 17) 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 











Sitting on Door Knobs 


HE was a beautiful hen. She went 
around the yard _ clucking, sing- 
ing and happy. Her love of home was 
abnormal. She had the sitting instinct 
and would hover 
over anything that 
resembled an egg in 
shape. 
Her specialty was 
a door knob which 
my grandmother 
used as a nest egg. 
She kept that old 
white knob. warm, 
LLAND week after week, 

= but nothing ~ hap- 
i—to the knob. She would sit un- 
she was poor, but she never gave up. 





It was a pathetic sight to see her 
feave her nest, hustle around nervously 
for food, and then run back to her door 


ae knob. Finally, she froze to death. 
| 111 

How much human effort is as poorly 

directed! Not long ago I met a man 

whom I had known in my boyhood. Then 

he was spruce and full of pride. Today 

he looks haggard and discouraged. I 


“ learned that for twenty years or more 
pes he has been interested in becoming rich 


4 quickly. He has prospected in a dozen 
‘ae states for oil and gold. He has a keen 
; disregard for ordinary labor, but keeps 
his eyes on the far horizon where he 
sees riches. He has spent his life sitting 
upon a “get rich quick” door knob that 
has not hatched. 
It is astonishing how many worthless 
door knobs we human beings keep warm. 


1717 


What shall we do with the young man 
or woman who has no ambition to gain 
an education? The coming generation 
will have a keener competition than we 
of this generation know. Success with- 
out training will be impossible. Keep the 
young people in school, at all .costs. 

. Otherwise they will wake up too late 
in-life to see that they have been sitting 
on the door knob of inefficiency. 


17 
Success is not measured by the great- 
I- ness of the height attained, but by the 
- best possible use of one’s talents. Lazi- 
re ness is a lever that lifts nothing. The 
- og youth who finds what he is made for, 
t, and prepares for it, will meet success, 
T 
0 


or 
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or make it. 


I hold to the opinion that true great- 
fess is goodness. Greatness and fame 
seem at times to be largely accidental. 
D Goodness never is. It is the result of 
closely following God’s laws in conduct. 

many miss earth’s greatest success, 
high character, because they miss 
the things from which goodness can be 
hatched. 


177 


They who find their pleasures in the 
pursuits of lower things are sitting on 
door knobs. Animals act from instinct, 
and we call them un-moral. When peo- 
ple act from instinct. alone, they become 
immoral. Immorality is always a fail- 
ure. 

% The way of life has been pictured as 

4 straight and narrow way.” It is that, 

it is more. It is a glorious way. It 
has sudden lights of prayer that brighten 
it, It is overhung by the mercy of God. 
It is traveled by fellow mortals who are 
feally trying. It ends in a completion 
Of character that is an eternal posses- 













Any other way of living is as futile as 
@ hen’s trying to hatch live chicks from 
dead door knobs. 






ea2:9 
© Sada children will take a lot more in- 
> terest in the farm if you will give 
_ them some animal or small patch of crop 











New Treasures ~ ~~ 





THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT...BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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of STYLE~BEAUTYanz¢ LUXURY ~ 


Winning the most enthusiastic reception ever accorded any new 
Buick —establishing a new all-time sales record for any new auto- 
mobile in the quality field—the Silver Anniversary Buick with Mas- 
terpiece Bodies by Fisher stands today the acknowledged favorite 
of fine car buyers everywhere. And the reasons for its remark- 
able popularity are as clearly apparent as the popularity itself. 


Longer, larger, more luxurious—a real man’s-size car with 

man’‘s-size comfort and power in addition to the fleet, dashing 
‘beauty of line and color, and the unparalleled ease of operation, 
which men and women alike admire—this new Silver Anniversary 
Buick creation marks a new mode —a new trend in car design 
—infinitely superior to anything that has gone befare! 


Its brilliant new Valve-in-Head six-cylinder engine introduces 
performance beyond precedent; and its new Masterpiece Bodies 
by Fisher present treasures of style, beauty and luxury such as 
the world has never known. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 








BUICK 
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or their “very own.” » 
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College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tenn 





00000000000000000000000000 | Guaranteed Reliable 


~\Girls/7his is HONEY BUNCH : 


WE GUARANTES Progressi 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
Suck 


says: ‘I saw your 
he { 
Lifelike -a-Thumb : 
Honey Bunch is the Newest, Berectent, 


GIRLS! 
Doll in Aunt Molly’s whole doll family. 
soft rubber arms and hands. Just like A 
She sleeps and cries and you can put her to sleep 
wand’ she le over a. font teased qubreakable 
a foo and . 
like a real baby, with a nel diaper. “ 
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R Now for 1929! 






to make money on 


Cotton 


HH about your next crop? Are you going to 
“take a chance” or do you want to make sure 
right now that the next crop of cotton you make is 
going to pay you real money? 









































Chilean Nitrate of Soda on your cotton is like 
money in the bank. . . nothing like it for security. 
It starts the crop off strong. Brings it through bad 
weather. Sets a big crop and keeps it healthy all the 
time. Helps beat the weevil, too. 


Chilean Nitrate costs so little that every dollar 
you spend for it comes back many times over in 
increased yield. It is the standard nitrogen fertilizer 
-- natural nitrogen, not synthetic or artificial. 
Contains all the vital elements that nature gave it. 
That’s why it shows up well in every fertilizer ex- 
periment. Every cotton champion last year used 
Chilean Nitrate to make his winning crop. 


Now is the time to arrange for your Chilean 
Nitrate’ for 1929. Send for new booklet “Low Cost 
Cotton.” It is full of valuable information. Ask for 
Booklet No. 2 or tear out part of this ad, write your 
mame and address on the margin and mail to 
Manager in your state. 








“LOOK AT THIS PICTURE 





RATES PER ACRE 


0 FERTILIZER 





See the difference! Cotton at left received 300 Ibs. Chilean Nitrate 
per acre with 500 Ibs. acid phosphate and 50 Ibs. muriate of potash. 
Cotton at right was unfertilized. Farm of B. L. Livingston, 
Kellyton, Ala. 


Chilean Nitrate is just as profitable on 
other crops as it is on cotton. Use it on 
corn, grain, all kinds of fruit, truck, to- 
bacco and pasture land. It always pays. 


Chilean Nitrate, the natural nitrogen fer- 
tilizer, is the ly nitrogen fertilizer now on 
the market that has proved itself by over 
50 years of profitable use on southern crops. 





i Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 
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“ITS SODA NOT LUCK” 











EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shephard Bidg., Montgomery, Ala. 
1% Orlando Bank & Trust Bldg., Orlando, Fla. 












'THE ONE SURE WAY| 


O ALL those who attended and watcn- 

ed over 1,200 of the best of America’s 
dairy cattle pass in and out of the judg- 
ing arena, the National Dairy Show held 
at Memphis, Tenn., October 13-20, will 
linger in their memory as one of the 
greatest if not the greatest dairy show 
ever held. Breeders, dairymen, farmers, 
and last but most important of all, boy 
and girl club members from all over the 
country were present. The South—the 
section of the country now showing the 
greatest dairy development—was well rep- 
resented in attendance and in exhibits. 
Southern winnings were especially notice- 
able in the 4-H club classes and in the 
open classes for Jerseys. 


Southern Jerseys Rank High 


FTER two solid days of judging 

Jerseys the hour finally arrived ‘for 
the last class to be judged—state herds. 
These consisted of eight animals owned 
by a state breeders’ association. Last 
year Tennessee took the blue. This year 
when the ribbons were finally tied the 
story was slightly different, but it was a 
grand triumph for the South. Texas 
stood first, Tennessee followed second, 
Ontario, that was represented most cred- 
itably in the open classes with a codper- 
ative herd of 26 from Canadian breeders, 
ranked third, Kentucky was fourth, and 
Michigan fifth. It was a proud moment 
for Southern Jersey breeders and was a 
fitting ending for the two days of Jersey 
judging during which Southern breeders 
were always very much in _ evidence 
among the winners. 


Crieve Hall Farms, Nashville, Tenn., 
and Taft Ranch, Taft, Texas car- 
ried off the heaviest winnings for the 
South. Following them, Falfurrias Jer- 
sey Farms, Falfurtias, Texas, was well 
up in the money with several splendid 
entries. Walnut Grove Farms, Nash- 
ville, and Duntreath Farms, Forest Hill, 
continually kept Tennesseeans proud of 
Tennessee Jerseys. It was an honor to 
be in the money in. any ring. Several 
state champions at state fairs were left 
out of the money. It was the greatest 
Jersey show in history. There were 248 
entries in the open classes besides 112 
4-H club entries that were also shown in 
the open classes. Forty-four cows were 
entered in the aged cow class, 32 were 
brought in the ring. Some of the heifer 
classes had just a few less than 50 en- 
tries. From this it is easily seen what 
an honor it was to be in the ten moneys. 
Among other Southern breeders who help- 
ed bring credit to the South because of 
their winnings were Pebble Hill Planta- 
tion, Thomasville, Ga., and Rest Cottage 
Farm, Columbus, Ga. 

The only other breed represented by 
Southern exhibitors was Guernseys. 
Tom Cooper, Ardmore, Okla,, and Ga- 
yoso Farm, Horn Lake, Miss., showed 
excellent herds and were well represented 
in the money in a very high quality show, 
although much lighter in numbers, com- 
pared with Jerseys. Dr. L. C. Fisher, 
Atlanta, Ga., won second on Gayoso 
Molly’s Actor in the three-year-old bull 
class. While the number of Southern ex- 
hibitors was small, the interest around 
the ringside during the Guernsey judging 
by representatives from a number of 
Southern States was very keen. 


4-H Club Show 


HE 4-H club department at the Na- 

tional Dairy Show was by far the best 
calf show that has ever been gotten to- 
gether in this country. There were 200 
calves shown, whereas the number last 
year was only 90. They came from all 
parts of the country, but most largely 
from the South. 

Of the five breeds of dairy cattle— 
Jerseys, Guernseys, Holsteins, Ayrshires, 
and Brown Swiss—two of the breed 
champion heifers were exhibited by 





In writing please refer to Ad No. A-35 









Southern boys. John Culbertson, of 


(Another Great National Dairy Show 


South “Does Itself Proud” as Exhibitor and Entertainer 


The Progressive s 


Farmington, Tennessee, exhibited the 
Jersey champion calf. T. Audrey Grant, 
Chester, S. C., exhibited. the champion 
Guernsey calf. 

For Jersey heifers or cows, two years 
old or over, in the 4-H club department, 
first went to George Johnson, Athens, 
Georgia. 


Dairy Exhibits Drew Huge Crowds 


——— Tri-State Fair grounds were fylj 
of exhibits. To study them all would 
be a liberal education in dairying and 
farming. Space will only permit the de- 
scription of one or two. 

Talking Cow.—If there had been a 
“barker” beside old bossy crying “and 
she’s alive” it wouldn’t have been very 
hard to believe. This exhibit showed a 
cow and a farmer talking over the mat- 
ter of more and better feed and a larger 
milk flow. 

The farmer opens up on the cow; 
“Say, you big humbug, quit your bawl- 
ing. If you don’t stop loafing on the 
job and put some milk in the pail, I'l] 
quit feeding you.” 

“Quit feeding me,” replies the cow, 
“You never have started. You don't 
call this stuff in the trough feed do you? 
Timothy hay—ha, ha, cottonseed hulls— 
ho, ho!” 

“Say now, you needn’t get so high- 
toned just because you have a fine pedi- 
gree. The man I bought you from said 
you would give 8,000 pounds of milk and 
300 pounds of butterfat. You don’t do 
half that well.” 


“If you hadn’t complained about the 
milk, I wouldn’t say anything about the 
feed, but now I’m going to tell you some- 
thing.” 

Then the cow proceeds to tell what 
makes a good dairy-ration—home-grown 


grains, wheat bran and some high pro- — 


tein feed, along with legume hay. There 
were openings in the cow’s side showing 
the process the feed goes through in be- 
ing manufactured into milk. The mix- 
ing room is shown, then the breaking-up 
room, then the room where the sifting 
and sorting of the feed takes place with 
the part of the feed going into milk 
production and the other part passed off 
as waste material. Finally, there is the 
udder, the refining and assembling room. 
The exhibit is interesting and during the 
entire week, large crowds circled it, lis- 
tening to the cow explain to her master 
why the desired amount of milk was not 
forthcoming. 


Shall I Become a Dairy Farmer?— 
This exhibit contained the following an- 
swers :— 

1. If I know how to make cows work 
for me. 

2. If I am willing to stay on the job 
and can get good help. 

3. If I have a good market near at 
hand. 

4. If I can produce legume hay and 
good pasture cheaply. 

5. If I can get good cows at reason- 
able prices. 

All in all, the National -Dairy Show 
was a huge success. Coming to the South 
last year as an experiment and look- 
ed on with much doubt as to its success, 
Memphis has been the host to the two 
most successful dairy shows ever held 
in this country. Next year the dairy 
show goes to St. Louis, which city has 
built it a permanent ‘homme. Can the 
South do without the dairy show? The 


Mid-West has its Dairy Cattle Congress 
at Waterloo, Iowa, just prior to the Nat-~ 


ional Dairy Show. The Eastern States 


Exposition is a similar show for New © 


England. Why not ia “Dixie Dairy 
Show” at Memphis each year just prior 


to the National to bring together the: 
leading herds from the; South, the fa test. 
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_ by rains. 
Manure on top of the soil from time to 












W E ALL know we should have more fruit. 


Let’s Send This Order to Some Nurseryman Now 


All right; why not do some- 


thing about it? Why not at least ask some nurseryman for prices on what 


that. Change the list by 





we need? The blank below makes it easy to do 


as your needs may warrant and mail to some nur- 
seryman whose reliability is guaranteed to you by 
the fact that he advertises in The Progressive 
Farmer. Let’s make a start today—not tomorrow. 


cutting out or adding to tt 





Dear Sir:—I-have checked with an X-mark below some fruit trees, etc., that 


I am considering planting. Please let 
and at what prices for good quality:— 


Fig Strawberry 
2 Celeste 200 Bucelsier 
2 Brown Turkey 200 Klond 
Pecans 200 ae _  S 

3 Stuart ear 
3 Schley 2 Kieffer 

Bunch Grapes 2 Pineapple or Sand 
2 Moore’s Early Apple 
2 Concord 


2 Early Harvest 


2 Delaware 2 Yellow Trans 
~ parent 
: + meen Gr 2 Grimes Golden 
Muscad: ‘apes 2 onathan 
2 Scuppernong elicious 
2 Thomas 3 Stayman Wiseeep 
Mulberry — 2 Mammoth Black 
2 Hicks or Downing Twig 
MON Ess vans chose bins 
. Postoffice...... Po loner a pee ae 


me know if you can furnish all these 


Peach Blackberry 
2 Mayflower 12 Early Harvest or 
5 aa Himalaya _ 
5 Hiley 
6 Belle of Georgia Dewberry 
6 Elberta 12 Young 
Phum Raspberry 
1 Abundance 6 Cuthbert 
1 Red June 6 Van Fleet 
1 | setae Shrubbery 
1 Damson 
2 Pink Crepe Myrtle 
Cherry 12 Abelia grandiflora 


6 Chinese arbor vitae 


1 Early Richmond 
12 Spirea Van Hout- 


1 Montmorency 
J Persimmon 


tei 
2 Tane Nashi 6 Japanese privet 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. 


NIVEN, 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Why Fall Plowing of Garden Pays 


HE garden that is not growing a 

winter cover crop and where the soil 
is not of a very sandy nature, or subject 
to washing from other causes, should be 
fall - plowed. Much 
benefit will result 
therefrom, and the 
earlier the plowing is 
done the better. Do 
it now. The follow- 
ing are some of the 
benefits that will 
usually result :— 

1. Does work that 
may be delayed in the 
spring by rain or the 





L, A. NIVEN 


rush of other work. 

2. Causes organic matter, such as stalks, 
yines, weeds, grass, and other trash that 
may be turned under, to rot and be ready 
for use by the plants the following spring. 
When this material is not turned under 
until just before planting time it is not 
only not rotted but will be in the way of 
the proper cultivation and handling of 
the vegetables. 

3. Pulverizes the soil by subjecting it 
to alternate freezing and thawing through- 
out the winter. In this way the soil is 
more thoroughly pulverized than is pos- 
sible to bring about by repeated plowings 
and harrowings. 

“4. Destroys winter homes of many 
harmful insects. It will bury some so 
deep that they can’t get out, while those 
that usually burrow into the ground to 
pass the winter will be thrown up on top 
and exposed to winter weather, thus de- 
Stroying them. 

5. Causes the soil to warm up earlier 
in the spring, thereby permitting earlier 
planting. The fall or winter plowed soil 
is more open and porous, thus permit- 
ting the rain that falls to soak down to 
a lower level and permit more air to 
enter, thereby causing it to warm up ear- 
lier in the spring than the unbroken soil. 

6. Stores and holds much winter rain 
that would otherwise run off, thus pro- 
viding against a dry spring. Fall or win- 
ter plowed soils are always in better po- 
sition to withstand drouth the following 
Spring and summer than those which went 
through the winter without being broken. 

7. Puts the soil in condition to absorb 
plant food from manure scattered during 
the winter, instead of having it washed off 
It is an excellent plan to scatter 


time during the winter, this being espe- 
cially true where the ground has been fall 
or winter plowed and put in condition to 
absorb and retain this plant food for the 
use of the plants the following spring 
and summer. 

8. Enables one to produce earlier veg- 
etables. Often planting may begin in the 
spring two, three, or even four weeks 
earlier on fall broken soil than would 
otherwise be possible. This is bécause the 
fall plowed soil dries out more quickly, 
warms up more quickly, and is already 
prepared for planting when disked, which 
can be done much earlier than plowing. 


Fertilize the Strawberries 

AVE the strawberry plants been fer- 

tilized this fall? If not, no time 
should be lost in giving an application of 
a high grade fertilizer, preferably an 
8-4-6. If this isn’t available, an 8-4-4 
will serve the purpose all right. A lib- 
eral application at this time will increase 
the number and size of flower buds, and 
this in turn will mean a bigger and bet- 
ter crop next spring. Use 800 to 1,000 
pounds per acre. Even if a liberal fer- 
tilization was given in August or early 
September, give another one now. It will 
pay well to do so. 


AUNT HET 
By R. QUILLEN— Qoprright, 1928, by 


lishers . Syndicate 

















“Amy throwed it up to me about 
makin’ Pa’s underclothes out o° flour 
sacks one time, but I knowed her folks 
when they didn’t wear none.” 

“I know it sounded awful personal to 
tell Cousin Ed there was plenty of hot 
bath water, but I had my best linen 
sheets on the spare bed.” 


Get your Free Copy | 


of this new 
buildin ig hand- book © 
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This Hand-book has been 


pared by experts. It is offered 

Sree because it is issued 

common interest of one of the 
industries 


the 


country’s great basic 


How to Save Money in Building 
Material costs—How to Make In- 
expensive Improvements — How to 
Plan and Build Everything from a 
Portable Chicken Coop to an Up-to- 
date House—Send Coupon Below 


VERY FARMER will have use for 
this new hand-book. It tells a 
great many things about lumber—its 
selection and purchase and preserva- 
tion. It gives suggestions and detailed 
working plans for constructing various 
kinds of farm buildings—that make 
farm work easier and more profitable. 
It contains suggestions for improving 
and remodeling houses economically, 
plans and illustrations for the garden, 
etc., that do so much to make homes 
more attractive and comfortable. 

This book has been prepared by ex- 
perts who understand the problems of 
farm building. 

Two hundred of the leading lumber 
manufacturers of the United States and 
Canada have united to make it possible 
to offer free such hand-books and a great 
diversity of expert service to lumber 
users. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


Progressive farmers who want this 
hand-book should mail the coupon be- 
low without delay. Send the coupon 
now before you forget it, and make cer- 
tain of your copy. We assure you that, 


Typical Subjects 
Dealt With 


Below is listed just a part of 
the practical useful informa- 
tion contained in this free 
hand-book. 

1. How the right kind of 
barn can make work easier. 

2. Hog houses that are 
money makers. 

3. Dairy house plans. 

4. How to make your poultry 
pay you more. 

5. Grain storage—the best 
types of corn crib and granary. 

6. How to avoid white ant 
damage. 

7. Sweet potato storage 
houses. 

8. Giving young pigs @ 
healthy start in life. 

9. Brooder houses — stock 

shelters — feed racks— stock 
gates. 
10. Garden seats — fences — 
arched gateways, swings and 
benches. 
ll. A suggestion for making 
new homes from old houses, 
at little cost. 
12. Complete authoritative list 
of addresses from which you can 
get detailed plans for every type 
of farm building. 


National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Offices in New 
York, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, 


Boston, Chi , Indianapo- 
lis, Dellas, Memphis, 


an 
in sending for this useful’ hand-book, Francisco, Portland, Ore., 
you will be under no obligation. Kansas City and Minneapolis. 
‘‘American Standard Lumber from America’s Best Milis’’ 
——— 
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Use it - Nature renews it’ 





© send me t 
prize contest in pla 


Gentlemen: Please send me my 
—‘*The Use of Lumber on the Farm. 


Association. 
Bee accpen Building, Washington, D. Cc. 


copy of the practical hand-book 
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Everywhere— 


ETHYL 


Knocks out that “knock” 


HE release of the October forecast 

of the 1928 cotton crop by the United 
States Department of Agriculture fur- 
nishes an occasion for summarizing mar- 
ket prospects again 
on ‘the basis of the 
average relationship 
between supply and 
price as was done in 
the September 8 is- 
sue of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

The forecast was 
13,993,000 bales com- 
pared with 14,439,000 
bales on September 
1, 14,291,000 bales on August 1, and the 
final ginnings of 12,950,000 bales in 1927. 
The information on which the October 
forecast was based was much more com- 
plete than was available for the August 
and September forecasts, and there is 
much less chance for the crop to be 3f- 
fected by unusually favorable or unfav- 
orable conditions during the remainder 
of the season than was the case one month 
or two months ago. This forecast 
probably will be quite close to the actual 
yield. 


No official estimate of the world car- 
ry-over of American cotton has been 
issued as yet, but two private estimates 





GILBERT GUSLER 


Prove 


What About Cotton Prices Now? 
Latest Government Reports Justify a Price of 211-2 
By? GILBERT GUSLER, 


Markets Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


bales and other 5,082,000 bales. 


average is 5 


is quite reliable. 

With a crop of 13,993,000 bales and q 
carry-over of 5,080,000 bales, the world 
supply of American cotton would be 
19,073,000 bales compared with about 


20,700,000 bales last year and 23,700,000 uae 


bales two years ago. 
Il 
Now the question is: What should a 


supply of approximately 19,100,000 bales 
bring this year in view of the relation. 


ship which has existed between supply 


and price in previous years? The ac 


companying chart prepared by the Unite¢ ~~ 
States Department of Agriculture af. ~ 
Read- Sy 
ing along the base of this chart, the ie 


fords an answer to this question. 


spaces are marked off to show the world — 
supply of American cotton in millions of” 
bales. On the left hand side are shown © 
prices of middling spot cotton at New | 
Orleans. 
ship that prevailed between supply and 
price in the 1927-28 crop year. 


conditions of the present crop year=? 
There are three steps in the process, 


1. Locate the point on the bottom fine ey 


rs 
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The curve shows the relations ~~ 
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How can this chart be applied to “ 4 


The 
5,080,000 and sirtice they were 
so close together, this average probably fs 


ee 
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have been made, one showing 5,078,000 (Concluded on page 27) ( 
: : fe AVERAGE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN WORLD SUPPLIES OF AMERICAN COTTON 4 
HEREVER awe live, whatever the cli AND NEW ORLEANS YEARLY PRICE ADJUSTED TO B 
mate, you will find one or more oil dine . 1921-28 TREND AND PRICE”LEVEL 
. ° ° . . cents 1923-2@ 
companies putting Ethyl fluid in gasoline rao 
suited to your driving conditions. 7 
32 ma 
, fara om 
What is responsible for this widespread ot 
etc. 
distribution ? a 
30 a 
. . . . . plat 
reciation by thirty-six of the leading oil 1922-23 whi 
Apprec y ny & den 
companies of the merit of Ethyl, which was “f 
developed by the General Motors Research 26 \ con 
Laboratories in its years of search for something req 
that would eliminate the “knock” inherent in ne 
1926-25 
gasoline. 
These major companies have found Ethyl ; ete 
- 
fluid so effective that they are mixing it with J . 
their already good gasoline to provide a still Poti tallest cae a 
better fuel—Ethyl Gasoline. They are meeting the 22 Ag 
. . . . * H , 
demands of the motoring public in making this wd 
in on 
i i ity—th h 1920-21g%) 3 $80 in | 
fuel available in every community—throug ee > : oft 
+ ; . are ma 
their own stations, hundreds of resellers and 97°30 2 can be 
ws reparz 
thousands of dealers. ‘ és fumes, 
‘Ss ders i 
7 . , 18 \ ec Repeat 
Ethyl Gasoline improves the performance of : steady 
any car. It turns the higher compression created Tit oe N 81 An 
. . + “e, -_— 
by carbon into extra power. It gives a special 16 3 . 
. . . . 7 1926-27 ® J : 
thrill in the high compression motors now being a E 
; the Fa 
manufactured. F = 
eee t 
“ses w 6 6 WW 0 WO 20 a: an as ae a mee ua 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City * 56 Church Street, Toronto, Canada 


—Chart prepa 


plus carryover. 


red by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8S. D. Ae 4 


“SUPPLY IN MILLIONS OF BALES 


The figures at the bottom of.the chart indicate world supply of American cotton, or © 
To arrive at the price for the 


29 crop year, look from 19,100,00 
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on this base line vertically upward to the curved line, then horizontally to the left tq oh 
price scale. This indicates 21% cents. If the upward trend of .8 to 1 cent a year is a 
tained, this amount should be added. On the other hand, if the trend should prove to. 


es | 1O"8ward, something would have to be deducted from the 21%-cent price. : - 


36, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, England 
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If you love fléwers, if you would like to 
have beautiful roses, sweet peas, lilies in 
the house all the year round, if you would 
jike to make flowers for your church, your 
elub, your school, for gifts or to sell, then 
gend at once for this book. 

For by simple illustrations and step-by- 
step instructions it shows just how to 
make 23 varieties of flowers of Dennison 
Crepe Paper, You will be amazed how 
easily you can make flowers so perfect 

friends will insist they are real. Just 
send 10 cents and this coupon. 


PENNISON’S, Dept. 21-Y ok era 
62 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me the book, “How to Make 
Crepe Paper Flowers’’.1 enclose 10 cents, 








Re, State 

not let us include some of these famous Dennison 
Check those you want and enclose 100 for each. 

~-..Lamp Shade Packet 

"Table Decorations ~---Sealing Wax Craft 

"Decorating Halls and Booths ....Weaving Paper Rope 

Complete Home Course in Crepe ar Flower M aking($2) 

‘arty Magazine (20) 





Paper Costumes 





















FOR 


CORONA 8 
Business Farmer 
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The modern farmer and breeder 
makes out his stock records, pedi- 
grees and certificates, writes his 
business letters, shipping orders, 
etc., on a typewriter. In this way 
he is able to make carbon copies 
of what he writes, giving him: a 
plain, complete, legible recard, 
which is also indisputable legal evi- 
dence. 

Corona is the’ ideal typewriter 
for the farm office. Light, handy, 
convenient to use and taking up 
little room, it fulfills all fhe usual 
requirements for a writing machine 
and costs comparatively little. 


Write for Literature and Prices 
or Call at Our Store 


L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriters, Inc. 


708, East Washington Street 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


&: 13) 














Agents: *14a Day 


Here’s your chance for bigger ay 
profits. H. T. Pearl made $750 |e 

im one month, Marshall made 
$8 in Shrs. Webster made $6 | 
in 1% hrs. Hundreds of others 
are making big money. You 
can become agent for Zanol 
Products—pure foods, toilet eo 
enone, soaps, per- 4 

mes, etc. Over 350 ar- 4 














ticles. Fast sellers. Or- 
ders in every home. 
Repeat business. Big, 
Steady income. Write 
American Products Co. 
781 American Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 








SET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
OM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 
: MONEY! Get Roofing direct from ‘Sues 
the Factory and ean ie: your own pocket the == 
Profits the dealer would get. All kinds and Ss 
Styles, Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and ‘= 
Asphalt ng. Freight paid. Easy to nail 
om. Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight 
Paid prices. FREE SAMPLES. 
Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-2. Savannah, G 3 
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s VOICE OF THE FARM 








Raising Pigs for Profit 
A $315 income was my experience from 
the proper handling of a brood sow 
last year, plus a $10 prize I won at the 
county fair for one of her litters. ‘I'he 
sow farrowed twice during the year—in 
the spring and fall. 

The care consisted of a rather heavy 
ration about ten days before breeding, 
so she would gain weight about breeding 
time. This care increases the litter from 
two to four pigs. After the sow had 
been bred, I fed her so as to keep her 
gaining weight slowly until farrowing 





A PAYING BROOD SOW 


time, but not rolling fat. The result was 
14 pigs each farrowing. After farrow- 
ing the sow was fed on a mixture of 
skimmilk and cornmeal. At two weeks 
old I turned the sow and litter on a 
grazing patch of rye and oats. This en- 
abled me to cut the feed to about half. 
When the pigs were six weeks old I 
separated them from the sow and put 
them in a pasture of rape and sweet 
clover. Six weeks later I changed them 
to a pasture of alfalfa and continued to 
feed them skimmilk and cornmeal, which 
I find to be a fast maturing ration for 
pigs. When the pigs were 120 days old 
they were ready for market. They aver- 
aged 135 pounds. 

I have found that with proper care of 
the brood sow the litters can be raised 
at a lower cost than if the sow farrows 
runts. It will take twice the amount 
of feed to get the runt in first-class mar- 
ket condition. 

The actual cost of raising these two 
litters was about 334 cents per pound, 
as I raised nearly all of my feed on my 
farm. They sold for 10 cents per pound. 

JULANIE LAMPKIN. 

McDuffie County, Georgia. 


“Timber Is the Only Crop Poor 
Land Should Grow” 

S A BOY on a farm in Michigan 58 

years ago, I saw timber, oceans of 
fine timber, white pine 150 feet high. All 
gone today. Sawmills and forest fires! 
I went to Washington and Oregon 40 
years ago. Found plenty of good tim- 
ber there in small valleys. Now mil- 
lions and millions of acres out West 
have no timber at all. Millions of acres 
in mountains with no timber. Millions 
of acres in the plains with no timber. 
Sawmills and forest fires! 
Our farm bureau organization tells us 
we should plant 25 per cent of our land 
back to timber, We ought to agree to 
that, and do it as soon as possible. The 
world never will have a surplus of tim- 
ber. Paper mills use a large amount of 
timber in making paper. In New York 
City the Sunday papers alone, we are 
told, use 20 acres of timber per issue. 
Let us put our poor land back to tim- 
ber and do at least that. much toward 


making our farm lands more profitable. 
ARTHUR SIMMONS. 
ca: 
O-OPERATION is’ strongly en- 
trenched among the wheat-growers 
of Australia, according to T. H. Bath, 
trustee of the Western Australia Wheat 
Pool, in a recent radio address. He said 
the West Australia Wheat Pool handles 
codperatively 80 per cent of the market- 
able wheat in the state, and that taking 
all the Australian wheat pools, 50 per 
cent of, the country’s wheat is codpera- 





tively handled. 














Easy 
on the purse 


for men 
hard on shoes 


ISHKO SHOES are 

made for men who 
want good fit, long wear, 
and a lot for the money! 


They are Ball-Band Jeather 
work shoes—made inthe same 
factory as Ball-Band rubber 
footwear and they bear the 
same Red Ball trade-mark. 


The uppers are made of 
selected grain leather. The 
waterproof soles are an ex- 
clusive Ball-Band product 
and are used only on Mishko 
Shoes. So tough and durable 
are they that a great many 
wearers say. their Mishko 
shoes outlast two pairs of 
ordinary shoes. 


Look for 
the 
Red Ball 





Mishko Shoes come in all 
sizes for men and boys, in 
moccasin and toe-cap styles 
and with a plain toe in men’s 
sizes only. Also made with 
high tops. A great all-weather 
shoe for farmers, lumbermen, 
road builders and every out- 
door worker who is hard on 
shoes. Built for comfort as well 
as for more days wear. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, 
write us for the name ofa 
Ball-Band dealer who can. 


We will also send you free 
a copy of “More Days 
Wear.” Mishawaka Rubber 
& Woolen Manufacturing 
Company, 473 Water Street, 
Mishawaka, Indiana. ‘ 






BALI-BAN D 


BOOTS - LIGHT RUBBERS - HEAVY RUBBERS 


ARCTICS..- 
WORK SHOES . 


GALOSHES .- 
WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 


SPORT AND 
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| THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALEN 


Teak et. November 5.—A pair of 
cheap dark glasses kept by the laun- 
dry tubs, to slip on when hanging out the 
clothes, helps save your eyes. 

Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 6—When you 
make the gravy to- 
day to go over that 
left-over roast from 
Sunday, try using an 
egg beater instead 
of a spoon to mix 
the flour and water. 
The paste will be 
much smoother, 

Wednesday, No- 
7.—Don’t work your machine 
with the belt loose. You waste strength, 
time and patience. Keep a cheap little 
pair of pliers (you can get them for 10 
or 15 cents) in the machine drawer and 
also a small stiletto or awl. Don’t let 
anyone borrow them without bringing 
them back. It will take you only a cou- 
ple of minutes to cut off the ends of the 
belt with shears or a knife, poke holes 
with the awl and open the hook with the 
pliers, push it through the new holes, and 
squeeze it tight again. You can do it in 
less time than I can describe it. 

Thursday, November 8—When the 
oven is in use for breakfast, cook the 
bacon on the rack with a shallow pan 
placed under it to catch the grease. It 
browns evenly without odor and is not 
greasy. 








MRS. W. N. HUTT 


vember 


Friday, November 9.—If{ your window 
shades are worn and faded, take them off 
the roller, tack the old ends on the roll- 
ers and hem the other end of the shades. 
Roll them up and you will have shades 
almost as good as new. 


Saturday, November 10.—If you make 
a sponge cake today be sure not to grease 
the pan. To grease the pan makes the 
sides slippery, so:that when the cake 
rises it will not stick to them and thus 
help to support and hold up the rest of 
the batter. 





—Courtesy U. 8. D. A. 
JUST THE THING FOR COOL DAYS 


‘ A warm, washable little dress like this one 
is just the thing for the small girl for cool 
winter, days. Light weight wool materials 
such, as challis, albatross, or georgette are 
all orec tes. Progressive Farmer pattern 3329 
is especially adapted for this type dress. 





The Progressive Farm Woman! 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 


Sunday, November 11.— 


A laugh is just like music; 
It freshens all the day. 
It tips the peaks of life with light, 
And drives the clouds away. 
The soul grows glad that hears it, 
And feels its courage strong— 
A laugh is just like sunshine 
For cheering folks along. 
—Boy’s World. 





| AND THEN SHE SAID 


“IQEING modern does not depend on 
the years one has lived, nor does an 
enjoyment of living,” declared Mrs. Alice 
T. Pitchford, 86-year-old mother of Mrs. 
G. E. Wheales of Rocky 
HER FIRST Mount, N. C., after her first 
a airplane ride. Mrs. Pitch- 
ford climbed into the plane 
without assistance and after the ride she 
said: “It was just fine and I wouldn’t 
have missed it for anything. There is 
one thing about being up in the air,” she 
added, “and that is that up there you 
don’t hear any political arguments.” 
* * * 








“In talking about politics have you 
noticed that in those talks by women in 
this campaign there are no 


WOMEN bitter words of reproach 
anita for those who have dis- 
POLITICAL agreed with them. Those 
ADDRESSES women whose arguments 


I have heard or read have 
been wholly constructive. All honor to 
such political talks; and the fact that the 
average audience does not like mud- 
slinging and does appreciate plain, simple 
truth is evidenced by the fact that again 
and again the audiences have made the 
courthouses ring with cheers,” said Miss 
Gertrude Weil of Goldsboro, N. C. 


* * * 


“Tt is not enough for the city fire de- 
partments to do their part in keeping 
: down fire loss,” said Sher- 


BRINGING wood Brockwell the other 
THE FIRE day, “but we must bring the 
LESSON 4 Seite 

HOME lesson home.” In bringing the 


lesson home he advised people 
to inspect their own attics, basements, and 
those closets under the stairs, Old furni- 
ture, boxes, and miscellaneous odds and 
ends have a way of congregating in these 
three places, thus forming a fire hazard 
which is a menace not only to property 
but to the lives of members of the fam- 
ily. Mr. Brockwell related experiences 
in which he had found various basements 
literally choked with excelsior, paper, 
and crates, thus risking hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of property, 
for the sake of trash which a Negro 
drayman refused to haul away because it 
was not worth it. 


* * * 


“Teachers can do a great deal to pre- 
vent fires,” said Miss Elsie Thum, a 


teacher. “A few days ago, 
TEACHERS [| took my roomful of young 
nel boys and girls to visit a big 
PREVENT ‘City fire station in Birming- 
FIRE ham. It was hard to tell 


which got more out of it, 
the children or the firemen. Certainly the 
children came away with an increased 
respect for the fighting of fire. 

“«*Safety first for me,’ said one of the 
boys. 

““How are you going to get it?’ asked 
one of the firemen. 

“ ‘Well, I reckon if I keep all the trash 
raked out from under the house and Pa 
keeps a fire extinguisher around some- 
where handy there needn’t be many fires 
on the farm.’ 

“‘Not if you stop throwing matches 
and lighted cigarettes around,’ added the 
wise little sister standing near.” 





MOSTLY OLD-FASHIONED 
RECIPES 


RANDMOTHER’S Tomato Catsup.—To 1 
gallon of strained tomatoes add 1 quart 
of vinegar, 1 pound brown sugar, % 

pound salt, 2 or 3 red peppers, 1 ounce whole 
black pepper, 1 ounce each whole allspice, 
ginger, and cloves, 4 pound mustard, and 2 
flakes of mace. Boil 2 hours; after it is 
boiled, strain and bottle. 

4-H Tomato Catsup.—Select only ripe to- 
matoes, wash but do not peel, quarter, meas- 
ure, and place on stove in open top vessel. 
For every gallon of tomatoes add 1 level cup 


































MISS HELEN HACKETTS, OF MARION COUNTY, FLORIDA, IN HER CLUB GARDEN 


of finely chopped onions. Boil until both to- 
matoes and onions are soft. Strain juice 
through coarse wire sieve. Measure this 
pulp and juice and proceed as follows: To 2 
gallons strained mixture tomatoes and on- 
ions, add 2% teaspoons ground cloves, 3 tea- 
spoons ground ginger, 2 teaspoons red pepper, 
3 tablespoons ground allspice, 1 tablespoon 
black pepper, 1% cups sugar, 4 cup salt, 1 
quart vinegar. Place strained tomatoes in 
vessel, add spices, sugar and salt; boil until 
thick, then add hot vinegar slowly and let 
boil 30 minutes, then fill sterilized jars while 
hot and seal. 

Spiced Tomato Catsup.—One peck of ripe 
tomatoes, 6 large onions, 4 heads celery, 6 
large apples, 1 cup salt, 3 red peppers, 2 ounces 
mixed spices, 1 cup vinegar, Z2cups sugar. Cut 
up tomatoes, onions, celery and red peppers, 
add salt, vinegar, and sugar, boil all together 
for 1% hours. Put spices in a muslin bag in 
bottom of kettle. When cooked strain through 
sieve. Bottle and eat with cold meat. 


Tomato Paste.—One quart thick strained to- 





—Courtesy U. 8S. D. A. 


PLANNING AND ARRANGING AN. OR- 
DERLY CLOSET ' 





. 

mato pulp, 4 tablespoons chopped sweet ; 
pepper, 1 slice onion, % teaspoon salt, J 
spoon sugar, 1 tablespoon mixed Spices, 
spices, tied in a bag, with tomato 

pan over boiling water for about 3 h 
until the paste is thick enough to hold 
shape of the spoon when tested by digs 
out a spoonful. Put in jars. Hot 
pints or 12-ounce jars for 25 minutes a¢ 
mering. . 


Green Tomato Pickle.—One peck green to. 
matoes sliced, 12 good sized onions sliced, 1 
pound raisins, 2 quarts vinegar, ; 
gar, 2 tablespoons each ground 








cloves. Mix and stew until tender. 
hot; process pints 25 minutes. 


—Courtesy U. 8. DLA 





Chutney Sauce.—Three dozen apples, peeled 
and cored, % pound raisins stoned, % ounce 
ground ginger, 2 ounces mustard seed, 2 
cloves of garlic, 5 onions, % ounce cayenne 
pepper, 4 pound salt, 3 pounds sugar, 3 pints 
vinegar, 2 quarts tomatoes. The whole should 
be blended and boiled until it is thick. Bot 
tle and process 15 minutes. 

Chili Sauce.—One peck ripe tomatoes, skit- 
ned, 6 teaspoons white sugar, 6 teaspoons 
salt; 6 large onions, 3 peppers, 3 cups vinegar 
Boil 2 hours. Bottle hot. 


| ORDER IN THE CLOSET | 


f geounpoe two girls in the picture, who 
are twin sisters, found that the secret 
of harmoniously sharing the same bet 
room was to have a place for every 
thing and everything in its place. They 
decided that to live up to this rule they 
needed more space and so, acting onthe 
advice of the home demonstration agent 











who directed the 4-H club to which they 
belonged, they added a broad, high, new © 


closet to their room. : 

Then the girls planned the disposal of 
their various effects so that one half of 
the closet would belong to each. An up 
per section provided space for fat 
boxes, papers, and magazines not in e% 
eryday use. A pole for hangers econ 


mized space in the lower part and a 


rack for shoes kept these exactly where 
they belonged. Two sisters would not 
have to be twins to be able to agree that 


everything not belonging in such a closet © 


should be kept out of it. and everything” 


for which a place ‘was provided should © 


be returned to its place. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pate 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents 
Write 











stamps or coin (coin preferred). 
your name and address plainly on your 
sheet, being sure to state number and 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Fall and Wit” 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and com) 
tains attractive styles for fall and wi 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be mage” 
at home, also attractive.styles for children 
a good selection of embroidery. Send 15 cent® 
today for your copy, addressing Fashion” 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. 
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V HE story of how kitchens have 


be done 3 
ving equipment in the form of a sink, 
Kitchen stool, and ironing board built 


into the wall, were featured. 


or 3, 1928 


SIE EVOLUTION OF FAULK. | 
NER COUNTY KITCHENS 





x 
G 





Bchanged for the better in Faulkner 
munty, Arkansas was strikingly told in 
3 booth at the Arkansas State Fair. Mrs. 
C. D. Turner, the 
county home demon- 
stration agent, assis- 
ted by the home dem- 
onstration club 
women of the county, 
had equipped two 
kitchens, one repre- 
senting the old-time 
inconveniently ar- 
ranged kitchen, the 
other, the modern well 
arranged, well equipped kitchen. In the 
unimproved kitchen, newspapers were used 
to cover the walls, stove, table and old- 
fashioned safe and utensils wére placed to 





MARY JESSIE STOND 


ilustrate an arrangement which required 


much walking. 
furniture and cooking utensils were ar- 


In the improved kitchen 


to show how kitchen work could 
with the least walking. Labor- 


The following words were on a poster 


in the unimproved kitchen booth: “In this 
kitchen it takes 135 steps to bake an ap- 
ple pie; 768 steps to cook and serve a 
dinner; 319 steps to set a table and wash 
di } ” é 
kitchen booth stated: “Twenty steps will 
make an apple pie in this kitchen; 200 
steps will cook the meal, set the table, 
and clear the dishes. 
walk a mile cooking three meals per day, 
14 miles per year in cooking and clear- 


BS ”» 


ing. 


A poster in the ‘improved 


It takes 26 days to 


How do we know that there is such a 


difference in the steps taken in these two 


: 


kitchens? Just this way—Mrs. Turner 
baked an apple pie to find out! 


In the improved kitchen only one and 
a half day’s walking per year is re- 
quired to cook three meals a day for the 
year, while in the unimproved kitchen it 
requires more than nine days per year. 


Faulkner County housewives are learn- 
ing to save steps. In 1923 the first im- 
proved kitchen campaign was held in the 
county. Thirty. kitchens were improved 
that year. During 1928, 200 kitchens 
have entered the campaign for improve- 
ment. Faulkner County club women es- 
timate that they save 18 days a year 
through improving their kitchens. As 
various club members. gave demonstra- 
tions in rug-making and basket-making 
in the fair booth, they told the visitors, 
and there were many at this booth, that 
the 18 days saved were spent sewing, 
making baskets, and attending club meet- 
ings. 

Housewives everywhere would do well 
to ask themselves the question: “How 
many steps do J take when I bake an 
apple pie?” 

MARY JESSIE STONE. 





SUPPOSING 


UPPOSING a man, avaricious and old, 
Should come to me jingling his silver 
and gold; 
And offer to me a share of his mammon, 
If I to the sale of myself would agree, 
I wouldn’t—would you? 








Supposing a hero, all bristling with fame 
And big with the weight of a wonderful name 
Proposed, in a moment of bland condescension, 
To offer me his hand and little attention, 

I wouldn’t—would you? 


Supposing a youth with his heart in his eyes, 
That shone like the light of the beautiful skies, 
Should promise to love me through all his 
dear life; 
And beg that I'd be his dear little wife, 
I would—wouldn’t you? 
—Anonymous. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
























%—This is a beautiful sport dress, but it 
can be changed to a lovely street or 
church dress simply by making the 
pleated jabot of lace instead of the 
material of which the dress is made. 
If the pattern is used for a sport 
dress, choose a wool material such 
as flannel or wool crepe, but if it 
is for a church or street dress be 
Sure to use a silk crepe, foulard, or 
something similar. The pattern comes 
in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

%7—This pattern, made in pretty figured 
cotton, wool, or silk crepe, makes a 
dress suitable for almost any occa- 
sion. A blue and tan mixture, trim- 
med in tan with dark blue buttons 
down the middle of the vestee and a 
Piping of dark blue around the col- 
lar, makes a charming frock, espe- 
cially if tan hose-and black shoes 
are worn at the same time. A bright 

















colored flower for the shoulder com- 
pletes a very pleasing outfit. The 
pattern comes in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch material with % yard of 27-inch 
contrasting. 

865—A frock like this is just the thing for 
making one look slender, especially 
if one remembers to make the belt of 
the same material as the dress. A 
black satin made by this pattern 
and trimmed with a cream lace col- 
lar and vestee is beautiful, but if 
a polkadot material is used be sure 
to make the collar and vestee of a 
solid colored material and trim the 
vestee with buttons to match the 
predominating color in the material. 
The pattern comes in sizes 16, 18, 20 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 18-inch contrasting. 











F some one scraped the butter left 
over from your table into the gar- 
bage can after each meal you certainly 
would put a stop to it immediately. 
Left-over butter must be saved for 
another meal, but how about the “left- 
over” butter-fat which your present 


Hy] 


owe 
Mi 







for 


One 








nute 


separator leaves in the skim-milk? It 
isn’t at all unusual for a new De Laval 
to increase the yield of butter-fat from 
the milk of just a few cows by a 
nee oye toa d or more a 
y: what this would mean to 
you in the course of a year. 


De Laval—the World's 
Best Cream Se 


The Golden Series De Laval Separators are the 
finest cream separators ever made. They have 
many improvements and refinements that you 
will appreciate. A few new features are: 
—beautiful gold and black finish; neat, trim d 


parator 


t, 
ly can; handy and convenient 


—turnable su 

—floating bowl, which eliminates all vibration, re- 
quires less power, lasts longer and delivers-a 
smoother, richer cream 


—oil window; shows at a glance the amount and 
condition of the oil 


~ppece are completely covered, protecting them 


‘om wear 
You can now get a De Laval on such 
easy terms that it will pay for itself while 
you are using it. Trade allowances made 
on old separators of any age or make. 


‘tail : THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept.6925 © 


NewYork, 165 Broad 
Chicago, 600 Jackson Bivd., 
San Francisco, 61 Beale Street 


Please send me, without obli- { Separator 0 
gation, full information on cheek which 


Name 





Town 











DOUBLE 
ACTING 









THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2'2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 


than any other brand 
of baking powder in 


“just as good” and 
they know 
cause 
tried others and 
compared results. 
They selected Calu- 
met and stick to it, 
year in and year out, 
because it is 


by Test.” 













LESS THAN 


the wo : Id. The 

choice of- experts 

who demand the PER BAKING 
best. There are no. 


it be- 
they have 


“Best 
















































16 (1124 y Direct 
ae | 
FREIGHT 
Ser FREIND 


ite T MORE 


THAN HALF 


ust like banging our big factory to you. 
ecut freightover half—give 24 hour dave 
ice and save you 4 to 14 on the finest Incu- 
bator made. If you np can driv 


a 


Manufacturers Warehouse 
Univ. ood 


 MILLER'S IDEAL” Incubators; rsa 


ye Hote hes yocome of these exclusive features. California 
Insulated with Celotex. Hot water Heated; 
Underwriters’ Label. 


idendaiaettihs Ab--tia tote Stite train Wanahenaetieene ein 


We guarantee every “Ideal” Incubator to satisfy and save money. Order 
Today! Send money order or check. 4 = 


ig (eee 
tic Regulator. 


With every 


BRODER FREE! 








Prices Slightly Higher on Pacific Coast, 
Give Voltage When Ordering Electric. 


erred nant peeps 


ve to 
any “‘Ideal” Incubator or B: 
to serve you at H. H. Smith Storage Co 
ta, 


500 Chick 6 Size Oil Brooder 


of these Incubators send price and we will inclu: 4 
“IDEAL” Brooders $ 90 
OIL to ‘operate—N. Wickes: UP 
Say eee 
— 350 to 
No. 2— 500 to 708 Chicks: 42 in Canopy ae 
No. 3—1000 to 1200 Chicks, 52 in. ie. Cancer... 9S 
The Modern Way — Just 
in Socket. Clean—W: ae Just ping 
“i hi 22 eves . 
Ne. 32 2 250 Chicks: 33 E Seee ta ¥ 538 
0. 42— 500 Chicks, 42 in. Canopy .:.:::: r 
No. 52—1000 Chicks, $2 im: Canopy ....°°! 49°30 


Address office nearest you. 


J. W. MILLER CO., Dept. 50, Rockford, Il. 
Offices—Fort Worth, Tex.—Oakiand, Cal. 


















“6 SE 
APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 


rooder home with you. Our own 
sng txt) W, 13th Sty Ks Kansas City Bc Mo.; 
“Ga.; Central Warehouse 


ray 


en Tuning Trays. 


400 and 600 size Incubator we will 
FREE i 'you want ps Fad 
de Brooder, 


COAL =" Automatic made — Burne gol seltor bar hard + 


lator—can't clog. 
ie. 3— 350 Chicks, 42 in. Canopy........ 

No, 2— 500 Chicks £3 i2- Kanopy. ee 2721933 
No. 3—1000 Chicks, 62 in. Canopy........ 16. 








WITH TELESCOPE is the most Simple, Accurate, 
Durable and Complete outfit ever made for 


TERRACING, peer ~nd poco _— 
orany work around the 
ricultural Schools, — Lome 
and individual land owners from Atlantic ePeeine 
use and endorse every claim made for the 
se and s0 > Wi, 90M ee = oa ow 

ack guaran 

WHITE ene for illustrated Gener tion 
Level and TE 


PE, tes 
back order blanks, or Seaee s ORDER N ee 
before heavy rains set in. Wt. sine New Low 
Bostrom: 


ATLANTA, “Oa. 


mone 


Brady 
' $58 Stonewall St. 





OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER 
REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING, BE- 
CAUSE BUYERS SHOULD PERSON- 
ALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BEFORE 
PURCHASING 








WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 


nae: begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 








everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
— . No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 


fee Ba: wi loleh Method 
- e 8 
White. people 


= .T.Ri 


ost complete Serv- 
it the most busi- 
ly wanted. 


RAWLEIGH co. 


--MEMPHIS, TENN. 


GOV'T LABORERS 


NEEDED for Post Office Service. Tie out mail, 
cancel stamps, hang sacks, separate mail, etc. Age 
18-45. $125-$133 month. Permanent. Particulars 
FREE. Write, Ozment Inst., 225-A, St. Louis, Mo. 


Contest-Proven 
Facts for Alabama 
P Poultrymen 















WORMS! 


Rid the flock of these feed 
robbers before winter hous- 
ing. Here’s easy flock control. 
No loss of appetite or egg- 
production. The safe natural 
way. Gets round worms, tape 
worms, all common worms. 


See your dealer. If he does 
not carry the size you need, 
write us. Supplied in 100, 
25, 4% Ib. sizes. 














Poultry 
Worm Powder 


87 years of success and fair 
dealing behind the money 

guarantee of any Pratt 

PRATT FOOD CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 



































Presidency. 
from Herbert Hoover, the Republican nom- 
inee for the same high office. 
remarkable fact is that both nominees em- 
phasize the importance of using one’s head in 
farm work. 
may well 
phrases in Governor Smith’s message last 








| By B. O. WILLIAMS 





POULTRY CLUB 


1. Sow oats, wheat, 
or kale for green feed. 


son molt. 
and band them. 


local fair. 
FARM MACHINERY CLUB 


1. See that the building in which your 
corn is stored is ratproof, and is tight 
enough to protect corn against weather 
damage. 

2. Every boy should think about equip- 
ping a farm shop in order to make re- 
pairs on machinery and build the simple 
farm conveniences, especially for the farm 


home. 
CALF CLUB 


1. If you are showing your calf at a 

fair, continue preparation as previously 
outlined. See your county agent. 
2. See that one and a half tons of 
good peavine, alfalfa or other legume 
hay is in the barn for feeding your calf 
this winter. 


3. Provide proper stal] facilities for 
your calf for winter quarters. 
4. Also see that there is plenty of 


corn, grain sorghum, and oats for winter 
feeding. 

5. Sow at once from one- half to one 
acre in rye, wheat, ‘oats, or barley for 
winter grazing. 

6. Be sure to have your calf in thrifty 
condition, but not too fat for the winter 


months, 
PIG CLUB 


1. If provision has not been made for 
winter grazing forages, sow at once one 
or more of the following: barley, oats, 
rye, wheat, Austrian winter field pea, or 
rape. 

2. Feed sows full-ration, as this is the 
best way to feed the suckling pigs. 

3. Keep the porkers gaining rapidly; 
the faster the gain, the cheaper. 

4. Get the hoghouse in shape for winter. 


5. Whip the record book into shape so 
as to have it ready when the county agent 
calls for it. 


ENTOMOLOGY CLUB 


1. As soon as cotton is picked, stalks 
should be turned under. This will help 
to control boll weevils and flea hoppers. 


2. Seed corn should be fumigated by 
using four ounces of carbon disulphide 
in a water-tight barrel. 

3. Destroy cantaloupe. and cucumber 
vines and turn under the area planted 
this year in order to get rid of immature 
stages of pickle and melon worm, 

4. Destroy old bean vines when beans 
are harvested to assist in the control of 
Mexican bean beetle. 


COTTON CLUB 


1. Sow a winter cover crop, prefer- 
ably a legume, on the cotton club acre. 


2. See that cotton bales are stored and 
otherwise protected from weather dam- 
age. 

3..Keep in mind that now is the best 
time to secure good cotton seed for 1929 
planting, whether field selected or pur- 


chased from breeder. 





HERBERT HOOVER'S “‘SUC- 
CESS TALK FOR FARM BOYS” 


AST week we printed a “Success Talk for 
Farm Boys” by Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, Democratic candidate for the 
This week we have a message 








And a rather 


Mr. Hoover’s concluding sentence 
be compared with the similar 




















week, 
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| CLUB WORK TO DO. NOW | 


rye, barley, rape 
2. Keep pullets fat to prevent late sea- 
3. Select hens for the breeding flock 


4. Enter an exhibit of your poultry at 


The Pro gressive 


To the Farm Boys of the South: 


I am glad of the fine record the farm 
boys of the South are making, and | ew! 
glad Mr. Poe has given me this chanep 


to congratulate you and wish yoy good 
fortune. 

Farm boys today are more fortunaig 
than when I was a boy on an Iowa farm, 
You have better schools and a lot 


help from the agricultural colleges, You *- 


have good farm papers to read, and then 


such organizations as the farm boys’ club 


work and the Boy Scouts are a great help 
in a practical way. 


T would urge you to make the most of 
all these modern opportunities. Fop the 
time is past when farmers who do not tse 
their heads as well as hands can expect 


success. HERBERT HOOVER. 


s RIDDLES | 


a 
HAT land would a tired child fike 
best? Lapland. 
When is it difficult to get a watch out of 
your pocket? When it’s (s)ticking there, 
Why is a blacksmith like -a safe horse? 
One is a horse shoer, and the other is a sure 
horse. 
When does smoke remind us of books?: 
When it comes out in volumes. 
What is that which is invisible yet never 
out of sight? The letter “I.” 
Why is a watch like a river? 
won’t run long without winding. 
What is most like a horse’s foot? 
foot. 
Why does the sailor know there is a man 
in the moon? Because he has been to gea 
(see). 








Because it 


A mare's 


Why are chickens like farmers? Because 
they like full crops. 

Why is a small boy like flannel? Because 
he shrinks from washing. 

Which dog keeps the best time? _A wateh 


dog. 

What is more wonderful than a horse that 
can count? A spelling bee. 

What is the difference between a cat and 
a match? The cat lights on his feet, the 
match on its~ head. 

Why is a rooster sitting on a fence like 
a cent? Because its head is on one side and 
tail on the other. 

Who are the acrobats in every household? 
The pitcher and tumbler. 

Which are the laziest shell fish? The 
oysters, because they are always found in bed, 

How do canaries pay for themselves? By 
giving notes. 

I have hands but ro fingers, 
a tick. A clock. 

When is it easy to read in the woods? 
When the autumn turns the leaves. 

. ee 

UST is costing American farmers 
$150,000,000 yearly. Store your 
machinery this winter. : 


no bed, but 





WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN—Copyright, 1928, by 


Publishers Syndicate 











“Our new teacher ain't fair. She made” 
me stay in for missin’ a word, an’ Tee 
wasted four apples on her this year.” 


“I wasn’t goin’ to tell Mamma abou 
lettin’ my dog sleep on the bed last 
night, but she saw me scratchin’ an’ 
goin’ to lick me for .playin’ with 
Casey kid.” 
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i 12, for New York. 


” oe 
FARM LIFE IN EUROPE | 


(Concluded from page 8) 
Mrs.. Owen 
gad I were transferred from the Olympic 
to the Regina in order to come back the 
porthern route from Belfast, Ireland, to 
Montreal, Canada. On this northern 
route we saw a number of icebergs and 
beautiful scenery along the St. Law- 
River, got to see Quebec, Montreal 
and Toronto, Canada, Niagara Falls and 
Buffalo, New York. 

All of Europe was very interesting and 
peautiful. The systems of farming and 
of schools are quite different from ours 
and the customs, ways of travel and 
methods of doing business are very no- 
ticeable, yet interesting and educational 
when observed and studied closely. 

In all the countries visited there were 
many lessons for us to learn, such as 
building up the soil and maintaining soil 
fertility; properly seeding the land so 
that there is almost a perfect stand of 
any crop, such as beets, wheat, rye, oats, 
barley, clover, alfalfa and potatoes. They 

re their soil well before planting 
and cultivate all crops thoroughly. They 
are not afraid of work and everyone is 
expected to make a regular hand, the 
women as well as the men. They know 
how to economize in harvesting and mar- 








. keting their crops. In most of the countries 


yisited they do a lot of hand work that 
could be done with improved farm ma- 
chinery but we must remember that they 
are not short of labor and labor is very 
cheap. Their farms as a rule are also 
yery much smaller than ours in America. 

We were in Denmark about ten days 
and were entertained a part of the time 
in the Danish homes on the farms. We 
found good comfortable homes, well 
furnished in every way and very attrac- 
tive. The better farm homes are fur- 
nished as well as our better city homes 
in the United States. They spend more 
of their money in equipping their homes, 
whereas we spend more of our money on 
clothes and automobiles. 

Dairying is the leading agricultural en- 
terprise of Denmark. They use the Hol- 
stein cow and the Red Danish cow. There 
is a creamery which is owned and oper- 
ated by the ‘farmers in almost every good 
community. The milk is carried to the 
creamery twice a day where it is separ- 
ated and all butter and cheese is made, 
then the farmer gets skimmilk back for 
feeding hogs and he also gets what but- 
ter and cheese he uses. ; 

All of this is codperative work. The 
farmers own and operate packing houses. 
They all grow the same kind of hogs, 
which is a long white hog known as the 
Danish White. They do not carry hogs 
to packing plants until they are exactly 
the right size, then they are always sold. 
This codperative work makes uniform 
size, quality and profit. 

There are many other things I could 
write about but I will not make this ar- 
ticle any longer, but will say in closing 
that the people of Denmark were unusu- 
ally nice to us and I can say that they are 
a people who are very honest, agréeable, 
Polite, and accommodating. 





| THE GENTLEMAN ON PAGE 1 | 


WeE HOPE you recognize the jovial 

: gentleman on the front cover of 
this issue. We wish that all of our 
Georgia-Alabama friends could have the 
Privilege of knowing him personally. He 
is one of Alabama’s Master Farmers, 
Mr. L. C. Young of Montgomery County. 


Our front cover of a recent issue, Sep- 
tember 22, carried the picture of another 
Alabama Master Farmer, Uncle John 
Witt of Limestone County. Still other 
Tecipients of the Master Farmer award 
are fully handsome enough to have their 
Pictures used in the most prominent place 
im the paper. The only reason they have 
not used is becatise we do not have 
Suitable pictures. 
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_ Ever Made ” 


with Gingham Girl Flour. 
ter? 


higher quality, better flour. 


of real Gingham sacks, “you can take 
sack, use as much as one-half of it. 


get your money.” 


been a sack returned. 


sack,—regular dress gingham quality. 


You May Have My Recipe. 


While I am sure you make delicious biscuit, it’s nice to 
exchange recipes and I will gladly send you my biscuit 
recipe—exactly how I measure, mix and bake them. 


This lovely little dress was 
made out of Gingham Girl Flour 
sacks, 


Write me—addressing your letter to— 
THE GINGHAM GIRL RECIPE DEPARTMENT, 
500 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Missouri 


clothing, curtains, quilts, etc. 
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“The Finest J3éscuc{; 


Gingham Girl Flour Sacks 
Are Made of Real Gingham 


Every sack of Gingham Girl Flour comes 
in a pink and white checked gingham 


Vou can make Eovely Clothes 
From these ingham bags 
You can easily wash out all printing on 
the sacks with cold water and laundry 


soap, leaving a clear piece of pink and 
white gingham from which you can make 


—that’s what I hear on every side now that I am making them 
And why shouldn’t my biscuit be bet- 
Gingham Girl Flour is a whiter, finer and more delicious 
flour than I had ever used in my baking. They just don‘t make a 


My Grocer Recommended 
Gingham Girl Flour to Me 


The first time I ever heard of Gingham 
Girl Flour, my grocer showed me a stack 
a 
If 
you are not satisfied—send it back and 
That certainly was fair. 
And I know positively there has never 















































1 aiher Beds,| 
eather, fre || FARM LOANS Bier akan 
write usar BANK OF COLUMBIA 
uuu ne tne | COLUMBIA ch 
gate co Pode | SOUTH CAROLINA g 
Send us $2 and we will send you The Progres- is authorized to make loans on farms in North Carolina, South Caro- 
sive Farmer and Farm Woman for five years. lina, Georgia, and Florida, to be paid on the amortization plan. 
Any actual farmer interested may write this bank giving the location 
by township and county of his farm and he will be informed through 
what National Farm Loan Association his application for loan should 
be made. 
G 1] 
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The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. Look through 
the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 
If you-are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will 
glad to have you write them concerning your needs. Young stock 
can be had from most any breeder. 


Cuts and Sores 








Burns—W ounds—Abscesses ‘“ 











Galls—Ulcers and Sore Feet , 
FREE TRI 


SEND NO _ ~— 
MONEY & 


FTER TRIAL 


To kill germ infection, stop pain and 
start healing just apply Alexander’s Heal- 
ing Oil gencrously. This famous old rem- 
edy, tho clean and pleasant in odor, sends 

owerful medication right down to the 
| oer of the trouble. It arene itching at 
once—and a few moments after applying, 
you can feel its healing properties draw- 
ing out the poison. It does not burn, 
blister, nor leave ugly stains. Two sizes— 
50c and $1.00—at drug and general stores. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY THIS RAZOR 10 DAYS. After trial want 
FREE: A 5c trial size mailed free. razor send we $1.98-—f you don’t, raturn It te us A fine strep made by we septal foe Dine 
Enclose 4c for packing and postage. Ad- cate OF ee ie Te Ge ten-tes heen | not buy quailty 
SA, 


dress Alexander Healing Oil Co., Desk 3, 
Columbus, Ga. pulon city, 


buy it or return in 10 


9 











~ HEALING OIL ~. 


ta fark a Laid Ba Aen 








They did 
step along 


when they got Tonic 




















IN GAINING from an 
average of 50 lbs. each to 
an average of 100 lbs. each 
without Tonic these pigs 
required 411 lbs. of feed 
for each 100 Ibs. of gain. 
Average daily gain 1.1 Ibs. 








See how they speeded up with Tonic: In gaining from an 
average of 100 Ibs. to 200 lbs. with Dr. Hess Improved Stock 
Tonic added to the ration they required only 386 lbs. of feed. 
to each 100 Ibs. of gain. Time 56 days. Average daily gain 


1.8 lbs. 


NotTeE—On the authority of “Feeds and Feeding’”—data from 
500 feeding tests at Experiment Stations—the average re- 
quirement in gaining ftom 100 Ibs, to 200 Ibs. is 459 lbs. of feed 
to the 100 Ibs. of gain. Average time 87 days. 15% more feed is 
required in gaining from 190 to 200 lbs. than in gaining from 


50 to 100 Ibs. 


These pigs with Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic gained 
from 100 to 200 Ibs. at a saving of 16% of feed from the gen- 
eral average. They got to market 31 days ahead of the average 
time. And contrary to the law of averages, with Tonic they 
made the gain from 100 lbs. to 200 Ibs. on less feed than they 
did from 50 Ibs. to 100 lbs. Cost of Tonic used 28c, 


Dr. Hess 
Improved Stock Tonic 


Appetizer, Worm Expeller and Mineral Balance— 
all combined in one product 


RESEARCH FARM—DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc.—Ashland, Ohio 





WRIST WATCH GIVEN 
ae Gipee Ques. Caries, Candy Mints Tere wi e..at 


ee ee Eas 
Fou mane money every day. Write ae Wades 


Sta. V, Chnstanatt, ©-, Dept.340 





CATCH MORE FURS 


Our remarkable bait brings an- 
imals to = traps, Send for 
free sample Vy bait, fan a 
fie ANG fe ne 

= Sfp ip. bi furs to o det 

house inSt.Lou 
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THE IMPROVED 
STAR PEA HULLER 
THE STAR IS PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 
If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy 
m will buy the best one. 
ere are 20,000 STAR 
Hullers in use. What more 
could be said of any ma- 
chine? They are made in 
ten sizes and styles, 10 to 
60 bushels per hour. Write 
for Catalog and Prices. 


Canvases. ey & mre. co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Keep the Kiddies Welt ~~ 





The kiddies need cold 
Weather protection, espe- 
cially across their chests 
and backs, 


Indera_ Figurfit Knit 
Princess Slips furnish this 
protection — chilly winds 
and damp weather cannot 
penetrate these soft knitted 
garments, 


Tndera Slips are comfor- 


can’t crawl up around the 
hips or bunch between the 
knees, 


EASY LAUNDERB — 
NO IRONING. 


Made in a variety of 
weights and f: I 
For women, misses and 
children. Ask for Indera. 
You'll like them and the 
Prices, too, 
Write for Indera style 
os No. 191 in colors. 


® FREB. 


INDERA be Le co., 
wi inston-Salom, N . c 
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What Poultrymen Want to Knoj 


Our Poultry Editor Answers Some Pertinent Inquiries 
By J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Can We Raise Turkeys Successfully ? 

“Can turkeys be raised successfully in 
the South?” Turkeys can be raised suc- 
cessfully and profitably in the South. 
Modern methods of 
feeding and man- 
agement make tur- 
key raising less haz- 
ardous than a few 
years ago. Turkeys 
should be raised on 
clean ground, away 
from chickens, of 
should be closely 
confined and alter- 
nated regularly to 
clean yards. Write your state college 
for turkey bulletins. 


Find a Market First 

“Would it pay me to start raising 
broilers now and have hatches coming 
off every two weeks until next sum- 
mer?” I would not advise raising broil- 
ers at this season unless a market is ob- 
tained in advance. Broilers bring the 
best prices during March and April. 
Turkeys, capons, and large roasters are 
wanted during the holiday season. Broil- 
ers can be raised successfully at this sea- 
son but a satisfactory market should be 
obtained before going in on a large scale. 


J. H. WOOD 


Probably Among Your Best Layers 

“Should I dispose of all hens that 
start molting now?” Most of the year- 
lings that start molting between now and 
December 1 or later will be found to be 
excellent producers. These birds will 
make good breeders. It is true that they 
will not produce for several weeks. 
However, being heavy layers this year, it 
is quite probable that they will lay very 
well next year and produce more than 
enough eggs to show good profits. The 
best hens will undoubtedly la¥ more 
eggs in their second year than will the 
average pullet in her first year. 


The More Green Feed the Better 

“Is green feed essential for laying 
birds, and if so, what is the best substi- 
tute when green feed is impossible?” 
Green feed is essential. I do not consider 
it impossible to raise green feed any- 
where. However, when there is a short- 
age of green feed due to freezes, drouth, 
or lack of foresight, alfalfa hay makes 
an excellent substitute. It can be cut up 
fine and fed in troughs or fed as hay in 
racks. 


Molasses for Poultry 

“Can molasses be used in the poultry 
ration? If so, what are its qualifica- 
tions and how should it be fed?” Mo- 
lasses is being used quite generally in 
poultry rations. It-can be used as a sub- 
stitute for from 5 to 10 per cent of the 
corn in the ration. It should be mixed 
with dry mash or can be given in wet 
mash. The latter method is the simplest 
and best. Molasses is a slight laxative, 
makes the feed more palatable, is relished 
by the birds, and is a good conditioner. 


Testing Will Pay Well 

“Would you advise testing my flock 
for bacillary white diarrhea?”  Abso- 
lutely. If your flock is infested you 
should rid the premises of undesirables 
to prevent further infection. Reactors 
are not likely to be good layers, are a 
constant source of danger, and you will 
have difficulty in raising a fair percent- 
age of chicks from infected stock. A 
hatchery recently informed the writer 
that 50 per cent of his inquiries called 
for chicks from tested flocks. 


How Lights Work 

“Will artificial lights make hens lay 
more eggs during the winter?” Arti- 
ficial lights lengthen the days so that 
hens can eat more and therefore lay 





oftener. Winter egg production can be 


increased tremendously by the propepan 
of lights. Directions for the a 
lights and feeding Practices sh 
obtained before the system is tried, hh 
ever. 

A Fine Section for Producing Eg, 


“Is the Southern climate conduct 
good egg production?” Southern 
laying contests and home flock reese 
lead us to believe that the Southern gp” 
mate is ideal for maximum yearly Doe 
duction and especially suitable for maxis 
mum winter production. 


Can Poultry Paralysis: Be Trea 
N SPITE of the excellent a 


tion received in carrying out 
“Grow Healthy Chicks” campaign 
the expressions of satisfaction that 
been received, there are some reports of 
poultry paralysis coming in, says the 
Connecticut Agricultural College. 
a lot of work is being done on this ‘ 


~ Next 
on 


medica’ 


ease, there is up to date very little real. millions 


information available and little encoun * 
agement can be offered to poultrymen — 
whose chickens show the symptoms : 
what we might term “true paralysis’ 
Such cases may be: identified as follows; 
The first day a wing may be dr 
or a leg may fail to function; the bird. d 
may stagger around with difficulty oF | 
when undisturbed may be content to 
sprawled out on one side. Such bing © 
usually retain their appetites for a time 
and will eat anything within reach, Ag” 
the case advances, the bird loses flesh 
very rapidly and will usually die within 
a few days if not disposed of. é 
Post-mortem examination may or may 
not reveal worm infestation and it is be 
lieved that worms may have little oF 
nothing to do with the paralyzed conde 
tion. If no worms are present and the 
intestinal tract (particularly the duodenum - 
loop of the section next to the gi 
shows no evidence of irritation, there te 
little that can be applied in the way of 
treatment. 
roundworm or tapeworm infestation i 
found, it can be treated with tobaca” 
dust, with worm capsules, or with com 
centrated Ive. If the intestine is s@ 
verely irritated, showing symptoms of 
enteritis, but no worms are present, the 
following treatment may give partial if 
not complete relief :— 


Formula for Enteritis Powder 


8 ounces powdered catechu. 
2 ounces powdered sodium phenol sul 
ate. 


teaspoonful 


Dose: One heaping 
Feed for — 


each gallon of drinking water. 
one week; 
and give Epsom salts at the rate of one 
pound for each 100 pounds of chickens; 
then continue the powder for 1 
longer. The Epsom salts may be a 
istered dissolved in the drinking 

or mixed in a wet mash. In either ¢ 
the dose should be fairly concentrate 
so that all of the birds can get as 

an equal amount as possible in a 
time. 


Along with any kind of. treatment ™ 
enteritis or worm infestation, a carem 
sanitary program must be: followed of 
While cleaning and disinfecting houwsé 
cleaning up around the house, and 
tivating the range if without sod, 
help a great deal, better results may/@ 
obtained if the entire flock can be moved 
to new ground following the time 1% 
the birds are treated, so as to transfeéi 
minimum amount of .infection with % 
chickens. The flock should be caret 
culled at this time, and only birds ® 
appear - strong, vigorous, and hei 
should be yee onto the clean range: 


If, on the other hand, severe © 


t 


2 ounces powdered calzium phenol sulp a 
ate. Meth. 
4 ounces powdered sulphate of zinc. ; on 


then discontinue for one day” 
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Sweeter 


> Next time a coated tongue, fetid 
| breath, or acrid skin gives evidence 
> of sour stomach—try Phillips Milk of 
- Magnesia! : 
© Get acquainted with this perfect 
gnti-acid that helps the system keep 
) gound and sweet. That every stomach 
© geeds at times. Take it whenever a 
hearty meal brings any discomfort. 


Phillips Milk of Magnesia has won 

» medical endorsement. And convinced 
millions of men and women they didn’t 
favé “indigestion.” Don’t diet, and 
don't suffer; just remember , Phillips. 
"Pleasant to take, and always effective. 
‘The name Phillips is important; it 
identifies the genuine product. “Milk 
@f Magnesia” has been the U. S. regis- 
“tered trade mark of the Charles H. 
Phillips Chemical Co. and its prede- 
cessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 


Whooping 
Cough 


For fifty years Vapo-Cresolene has 
relieved the paroxysms of Whoo 





- Cough. Use it tonight and save the 
— Cresolene 
ug 


from that wracki 

dswidely used for 
cUrou 

and Bronchia 


Bronchitis, 






1079 


we . 
Send for descriptive booklet. Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
Dept. 4211, 62 Cortlandt Street, New York City 








for Swollen Tendons 


BSORBINE will reduce inflam 
strained, swollen tendons, or 
Stops the lameness and pain from a splint 
or soft curb. No blister, no hair gone, and 
horse can be used. $2.50 at druggists, or 
postpaid. Describe your case for special 
gama Interesting horse-book 2-B 





From a race horse owner: “Used Absorb- 

ine on a yearling pacer with strained ten- 
— don. Colt all over lameness, though for a 

time couldn't take a step, Great stuff.” 


SORBIN 


TRADE MARK REG US 
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tveny weex 13 WEEKS 
sia ‘ean 15 CENTS 
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Dressing for the Winter in Dixie 
N Y IDEA is that in the South we 

could have gotten along very well 
without clothes if we had started that 
Way many, many yeafs ago and kept it 
up. I am sure, how- 
ever, that we are 
more comfortable 
with a_ reasonable 
amount of clothes, 
being thus better 
protected against 
mosquitoes and bit- 
ing flies; and there 
is no doubt that we 
present a better 
appearance with 

* clothes. 

Underclothing.—In winter as well 
as summer, the underclothing should be 
more or less porous, and not too heavy. 
The body needs fresh air and ventilation. 

Did you ever sit in a warm room with 
an overcoat on until your skin was very 
moist from perspiration—then go out 
into a cold wind? You would almost 
freeze. This shows that we should 
change clothing in accordance with our 
surroundings. When we go into the 
house in the winter time, even if. we 
stay only a short while, we should re- 
move wraps; and then without fail put 
them back on when we go out. 

The old idea of not changing under- 
clothes according to the weather has 
been_exploded. At one time we thought 
we had to put on flannels in the early 
winter and keep them on until spring, re- 
gardless of changes in the atmosphere. 
We know now that it is wise to change 
our clothing according to the weather 
rather than according to the time of year. 


Personally, I wear the same weight 
underwear summer and winter. I -find 
that this is becoming a general custom, 
letting the change in outer clothing and 
wraps take care of the changes in 
weather. 

Shoes—There is one thing that I 
would emphasize in wearing apparel, 
both for summer and winter: that is 
good fitting shoes, shoes that will keep 
the feet dry and warm in winter. Dry, 
warm feet in shoes that do not pinch 
and hurt are certainly more comfortable 
and are more healthy than ill-fitting, un- 
comfortable, high-heel, thin-soled shdes 
in which the feet get wet at the least 
exposure to dampness, and almost freeze 
in cold weather. 


ABE MARTIN 


Copyright John Dille Co. 
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Ole friends an’ neighbors 
o’ Lester Hanger ‘Il be 
mor’n pleased t’ learn that 
his wife’s run off. Less is an ole home town 
boy an’ nothin’s too good fer him. 

Down our way th’ campaign issues have 
jest about dwindled down t’ bigotry vs. spig- 
otry. 

“I knowed he wuz makin’ money, but I 
didn’ know .he wuz rich,” said Lafe Bud, 
when he heard Mrs. Tilford Moots’s nephew 
wuz askin’ fer a divorce. 


I don’t see very many brown derbys, an’ I 












don’t see any collars like Hoov@e wears. 



























Yo boy is in training. Perhaps not 


for the college football team, but for 


the more important game of Uife. And you are his trainer. In 
selecting his diet, follow the rule which a dozen famous coaches 
have laid down for their teams: No caffein. Postum instead! 


Read what three of them say: 


“Postum holds an important place in the training diet of my teams. 
And not merely because it is my favorite mealtime drink. Steady nerves 
are a first requirement in football, and Postum is one hot drink thai 
does not irritate the nerves. It never interferes with sound sleep.” 


Joun F. Meenan, 
Head Coach, New York University. 


“I don’t think there’s any drink for athletes that compares with 
Postum. It has been my own mealtime drink for years, and it has a 


regular place in the training diet of my teams.” 


Jess B. Hawtey, 
Head Coach, Dartmouth College. 


“Three times a day for fifteen years, Postum has been served at the 
training table of my football teams, and I think it has had much to do 


with the condition of my men.” 


Director of Athletics, University of Georgia. 


H., J. Sreceman, 





Instant Postum made with hot (not boiled) milk combines the 
wholesomeness of roasted wheat and bran with the body-building 
nourishment of milk. It is prepared in a moment. And it has 


a smooth, rich flavor that every 
boy likes—even thoseewho dis- 
like milk alone. 

Try it on your table for a 
month and see the results! Your 
grocer has Instant Postum—or 
send the coupon for one week’s 
free supply. 

© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


= 
P-P.F. 11-3-28 
Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

I want to make a thirty-day test of 
Postum. Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, one week’s supply of 

Instant Postum 
(prepared instantly in the cup) 








Name 





Street 








Posten is one of the Post Health Products, which 
include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran 
Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells 
Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the 
cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also 
easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


City. State...... 
Fill in completely — print name and address 


In Canada, address 
Canapian Postum Company, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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STANDARD 
Jor every use 


There are 20 types of RCA 





Radiotrons, each especially de- 





signed for a particular purpose. 
For each use the designated 
RCA Radiotron is recognized 
as the standard of performance 
by radio experts and manufac- 


turers of quality receiving sets. 





RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


RCA Radiotron 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOLA 
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f ‘This Week Flood Describes 


Sea Travel by Land 


By: FRANCIS FLOOD 








N LOADING a camel nothing goes 

directly on top of the. camel’s back. 
The round peaked hump prevents that. 
Instead a_ little wooden saddle is 
balanced there and partly secured, 
fore and aft, by ropes under his neck 
and tail. And suspended from either 
side of this ‘sketchy wooden frame 
must hang the camel’s burden, bouncing 
against his sides and maintained there 
almost entirely by balance and by Allah, 
both of which fail sometimes. 


The biggest cameleof the lot was 
reserved for me. He “shoofed” to his 
knees in the sand and his hump was still 
somewhere above my waist. In between 
the high arched front and back rails of 
the wooden thing they called a saddle I 
piled all our bedding. To the front rail 
I tied a canvas haversack and stuffed it 
with my.camera, a couple of chocolate 
bars in a tin, a box of raisins and a huge 
bag of dates, and a couple of canteens 
of water. Slung along the side was a 
high-powered rifle, partly to inspire an 
increased respect from our five black 
cameleers and also to be handy in case 
I should wish to shoot an ostrich or a 
gazelle. 


The four other camels with our bag- 
gage, motorcycle, and two side cars fell 
into line, a black cameleer leading each 
with a rope. Afid bringing up the rear, 
trailing along on the end of a grass rope 
hitched to a horse in a breaststrap har- 
ness made from an antelope hide, was 
Jim and his three-wheeled motorcycle 
skeleton, side car body gone. The grin- 
ning Booboo himself, bare toes nearly 
dragging in the sand, was astride 
the bewildered horse and coaching him 














PULLING 
STUMPS 


Send today for Big Free illustrated 
leut price offer on Hercules ao | 
iw 


NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
© mtg, Pants, Boots, 


\4 


Blankets, Tents, 
ness, Tools, Etc, 
Government's sacrifice saves 


y ey. Write for copy, 


Guns, 
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with the Roofing that Can’t Leak 


When you take a chance on the quality of your roofing, you take a 
serious risk—the possible ruin of years of labor and investment! On 
the other hand, if you protect your barn and farm buildings with Wheel- 
ing Channeldrain, you can rest easy no matter how hard it rains, for 

Channeldrain can’t leak and you can apply it F pen omg 
Channeldrain is zinc coated, proof against rust and weather. A channel in the new pat- 
ap makes the water drain off even if it — under the edge of the lap. Your roofs 
are safe when you have this lightning-proof, proof and leak-proof protection. See 
your d er. 


WHEELING 
CORRUGATING 























Branches: i 
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Wheeling 
Hinge-Joint Fence 
MADE OF COP-R-LOY @qSmae 
THE COPPER ALLOYED STEEL 
Ask your dealer to let you inspect this tested 
fence. Examine the heavy coating of pure 
zinc—the hinge joint—the full gauge wire— 
the full weight. We know you will decide 
that this fence is the best for all cattle, hag 
and poultry enclosures. 








Wheeling Ovens 


—do the work of the most expensive type of oven and 
do % better—at no higher cost. Both roasting and 
baking can be done with this oven. Durable, conve- 
niént-clear vision front, all styles and sizes. 








to pull. Thus did our trans-Africa mo- 
torcycle expedition file out through the 
big gates of the Rig-Rig fort. 

At the top of the first hill, Jim cut 
loose from Booboo and his horse and put- 
putted down the sandy caravan trail 
ahead of us. If he should get stuck 
later on, all he had to do was wait until 
we came along with the horse to pull 
him out. 


By that time I had already discovered 
why the camel is called the ship of the 
desert for I was getting as seasick as 
I’ve ever been on any tossing ship on the 
ocean. It’s no wonder, I thought, that 
the camel’s stomach is so strong; it 
must be in order to hold its own through 
all that heaving and rocking. 


The first day we made eighteen miles 
and at dusk we reached a little village. It 
was built of mud and grass, but it looked 
like paradise to me. Jim was waiting 
for us in the village rest house, simply a 
little round grass hut with a low door 
like an Eskimo’s igloo. And inside this 
hollow hay .stack he already had two 
plump chickens killed and a big cala- 
bash of milk that wasn’t too sour to 
drink, and—I could hardly believe my 
eyes—a half dozen red tomatoes. from 
the oasis garden. 


Life was worth living again and we 
went down to see the village garden. It 
was strictly a community proposition, 
pure socialism. The villagers, or rather 
the village wives, had cleared a few 
acres in the lowest part of the oasis 
basin and there had dug four open wells, 
about fifteen or twenty feet deep. A pole 
sweep and a goat-skin bucket on the end 
of a rope was the town pump. Near one 
well a mud tank had been built for water- 
ing the goats and camels and horses and 
cows. The rest of the water was for 
irrigation and it was all drawn up and 
carried in buckets to be poured upon the 
fields by hand. The garden consisted of 
a few watermelon vines, tomatoes, some 

















date palmgp and several varieties of 


ay 


greens or chard. The rest was all ig 


wheat. 


We found no more villages Until the 
third day at noon, and late that evening a 
we reached our destination, the i: 
of all French forts so far, the big i 
at Mao. Again the soldiers and the givin | 
ians stampeded out to meet us and 
the commandant made’ us welcome and 
comfortable at the post. Here were ° 
30 gallons of gasoline for us—at 8.0 
per gallon—and a half-hearted Promise 
of better going ahead. 

Three years before a French. mifit 
expedition with army tanks; Caterpillar 
wheels, machine guns, and a young : 
of mechanics and helpers, aftér 
of preparation had finally reached thy | 
same French fort at Mao. But here 
they turned south, put the devil and the 
desert behind them and retreated to the — 














































3 he oye Re 
THE EMIR OF MAO 

“The old boy gave us a mutton skin fallof 
dates and a bunch of spearheads. He is very 
wealthy and his saddle is heavy with silver and 





gold.” Thus does Flood describe this desert 
leader. Mao is a town of about 6,000 inhabe 
tants. 


firmer ground and better roads in the © 
region south of Chad. 


We could do that too, for one way 
and another Jim and I had come this 
far with our little one-lunged motorbikes 
and the prospect of better roads to the 
south was a welcome one indeed. We 
could follow the example and the trail” 
of the retreating caterpillar tanks or We 
could—at least Jim thought we could= 
strike straight on east across the edge of 
the Sahara Desert where nothing 


wheels had ever been before. Here at 

Mao we must decide. 
At Mao, Jim decided. We would g0 

straight ‘east to the Red Sea. It was’ 


only a couple of thousand miles and we 
had the 30 gallons of gasoline. 


From Mao to the edge of the Nile 
Valley it was all very~much the same 
A thousand miles: of caravan trail and >) 
every mile a fight. Sometimes we'd = 
all day and make 20 miles and some — 4 
times if we were lucky we'd make q 
Those were long days too,, We travelel 9 
light, all our baggage, gasoline, spare = 
parts, and food, except the absolute bare 
necessities, following. us on our + 
camel caravan. We'd struggle on ahead 
to the next French fort along our route 
afid there sit down to rest and eat ang 
argue prohibition with the French 
cers until our camels would catch @P 
two or three days later. Then we'd g& 
a fresh bunch of camels, load them a 
and start out again for the next fort, US 









































ually 100 or 200 miles away. Altoget 
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John. 


READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read John 


OR THE week, November 4-10, all interested persons are asked to ‘read 
The following interesting questions will be answered in this read- 


ing and may be considered as review questions at the end of the week:— 


1. How are the deity and humanity of’ 
Christ shown in John? What was the 
testimony of John the Baptist? Describe 
the calling of the first disciples. 

2. Give an account of Christ’s first mir- 
acle. Tell of his cleansing of the temple. 
(Chapter 2.) Who was Nicodemus? How 
does Christ teach the necessity for a new 
birth? Explain the love of God for the 
world. How does John again witness con- 
cerning Christ? (Chapter 3.) ‘ 

3. How does Christ explain that he is the 
water of life? (Chapter 4.) What was 
Christ’s second miracle? How does Christ 
explain the relationship between the Fath- 
er and the Son? (Chapter 5.) 

4. Describe the feeding of the five thou- 
sand. How does Christ explain that he is 
the bread of life? What was Peter’s con- 
fession? (Chapter 6.) What were some 
different opinions concerning Christ? 
(Chapter 7.) 

5, How does Christ explain that he is 
the light of the world? (Chapter 8.) Give 
an account of how sight was given to the 
man born blind. (Chapter 9.) 

6. How does Christ explain that he is 
the door and the good shepherd? (Chap- 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co, 


ter 10.) Give an account of the raising 
of Lazarus. (Chapter 11.) 


7. Tell of Mary’s anointing of Christ, 
and his triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
(Chapter 12.) Show how Christ taught 
humility and commanded his disciples to 
love one another. (Chapter 13.) How did 
Christ comfort his disciples, and promise 
the Holy Spirit? (Chapter 14.) How does 
Christ explain that he is “The way, the 
truth, and the life’’? 


8. How does Christ explain that he is the 
true vine? Tell about the mutual love 
between Christ and his members (chapter 
15), the promise of the Holy Spirit and of 
Christ’s prayer to the Father (chapter 16), 
and Christ’s prayer for the apostles and 
all believers (chapter 17). 


9. Describe the betrayal of Christ and 
his trials before the high priest and before 
Pilate. (Chapters 18, 19.) Give John’s ac- 
count of the crucifixion, death, and burial 
of Christ. 


10. Give an account of the appearances 
of Christ after his resurrection as record- 
ed in chapters 20.and:21. Describe Christ’s 
charge to Peter. 


and reprinted by special arrangement.) 
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beer, teld we were coming and the sight 


we used this camel transport for at least 
2,000 miles of bad going. That made 
slow travel. 

In between forts the semi-desert lands 
on the edge of the great Sahara were 
mostly a monotony of broad sandy plains. 
These miles and miles of rolling land 
with low hills always to be climbed or 
skirted around were sometimes broken 
by a higher range,of deep, soft dunes 
that broke our hearts as well. Occa- 
sionally we'd chug down into a cuvetté, 
a wide flat basin that drained hundreds of 
square miles of surrounding hinterland. 
In any other country these cuvettes 
would have been lakes but here they 
were simply moist places with a high 
enough water table underground so that 
sometimes wells were dug and some 
green stuff could be grown. Whether 
there was water and a village or. not, 
we welcomed the cuvettes. The soil was 
stiff enough so we could at least change 
out of low gear for a mile or two even 
if we did always more than make up for 
it by pushing our motorcycles up out of 
the basin on the other side. 

Thus it went for days and weeks and 
months. Broad plains and deep, soft 
sand. Rolling hills and sand. High, steep 
dunes and sand. Sometimes a scattering 
woody bush. Sometimes am area of high 
bunch grass so high we'd have to stop 
and stand up on our luggage carrier oc- 
casionally tc get our bearings, the clumps 
$0 thick we couldn’t dodge them and 
could only rack ourselves to pieces go- 
ing over the tops. Sometimes in the 
cuvettes a scrub bush growth so tangled 
and dense we’d have to feel our way 
through a foot at a time, 


There came a day, when I broke two 
bones in my good right foot. A con- 
cealed stump was hidden in the sand 
just high enough to catch the toe of my 
shoe and just strong enough to bend the 
Iron foot rest on my motorcycle entirely 
out of shape, even though my foot, cush- 
toned in between, broke the force of the 
blow. Fortunately we were about 800 
miles from the nearest doctor and there 
Was no way for him to travel but by 
camel. Since we could have no doctor ! 
didn’t know until two months fater that 
anything was broken and so we kept an 
Boing. A black “medicine man” tied up 
my foot, Jim jammed the pedal back into 
Place and we were off again. 


There came the hot afternoon when 
we chugged across the sandy parade 
8rounds and stopped before the gates of 
the big French fort at Ati while the 
commandant and all his omecrs rubbed 

t eyes and wondered. They hadnt 


‘strange invaders on wheels. 


of two motorcyclists in their military 
dooryard where nothing on wheels had 
ever been before was a surprise that 
needed. investigation before they could 
risk a welcome. The three white ser- 
geants martialed their black troops in 
skirmish formation before the “bureau.” 
The commandant himself, intrepid guard- 
ian of the colonial French frontier, step- 
ped forward, to parley-vous with the 
We looked 
tough enough, dirty, unshaven and disre- 
putable. 

“Bon jour, mon Capitaine,” I greeted 
him warmly. I didn’t know we were un- 
expected and had anticipated the same 
warm welcome we'd received at all the 
other French forts. My friendly greet- 
ing didn’t help matters any; it only show- 
ed him that we weren’t French. Proba- 
bly English. And the French and Eng- 
lish as neighboring colonizers aren’t any 
too friendly. “Nous sommes ici, Lafay- 
ette,” I grinned this further bid for wel- 
come. 


“Qui sont vous?” demanded the com- 
mandant without even offering to shake 
hands. And when a Frenchman doesn’t 
seize every opportunity to shake hands 
there is something wrong indeed. That 
finally woke me up to the situa- 
tion and I babbled a half dozen para- 
graphs of French out of which he got 
the’ idea that we were driving motorcy- 
cles across Africa and, more important 
still, that we were Americans. Then we 
were welcomed indeed. The colored sol- 
diers broke ranks and stacked their guns, 
the French sergeants shook our hands 
and the commandant kissed us on both 
grimy cheeks and ordered the post pig to 
be killed toute-de-suite. 


Then came the never-to-be-forgotten 
day when the cuvettes were so large and 
frequent that we made 100 miles in one 
day—the first time for two months. We 
stopped that night in the French fort at 
Oum Hadjir and heard the lions roar 
just outside the gate. “They only came 
to drink from the oasis lake,” explained 
the lieutenant in command. “They can’t 
get inside the fort.” 

I have slept to the music of many a 
coyote chorus on my homestead in Wy- 
oming, and the Klondike symphonies put 
on nightly by those great malamute dogs 
in the Canadian Northwest have been as 
pleasant to me as the sleep from which 
they’d waked me. But the roaring of a 
lion just outside one’s gate is a fauna- 
phone lullaby that one cannot forget. 

Our arrival in British _ territory 
again, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and 
the Nile Valley, will be described next 
week. 
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-WRIGLEY’S 


adds the zest that scores. 
Clears the breath, soothes 
the throat after smoking. 


AFTER EVERY MEAL . 


Gi 





BOYS & GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 


Send for 50 sets Christmas Seals. Sell at 10c a set. 
Return $3.00. Keep $2.00 yourself. Extra present FREE 


for promptness. 
MANHEIM SUPPLY CO., Dept. 52, Manheim, Pa. 


BeMy Candy A¢ent 


Reh oe te lg yt a 
agent at once answer iow. 
Gordon 1416 Vine St. Cincinnati, 0. Dept. 112 





fertilizer—keeps soil at home 


—brings n | to top-market value. 
work easily, quickly. Horses or tractor. Ter- 
ces — Grades road pes — V- 

m. 
20 DAYS Send for fine catalog. 
TRIAL Low price—liberal terms. 








Candy Co 

and give you a steady income for 
the rest of your life, if you’ll take 
care of my business in your local- 
ity. No experience needed. Full 
or spare time. ‘You don’t invest 
one cent, just be my local partner. 
Make $15.00 a day easy. Ride in a 
Chrysler Sedan [ furnish and dis- 
tribute teas, coffee, spices, ex- 
tracts, things people eat. I fur- 
nish everything including world’s finest super 
sales outht containing 32 full size packages of 
highest quality products. Lowest prices. Big, 
pe manent repeat business. Quality guaranteed 
»y $25,000.00 bond. With person I select as my 
partner, I go 50-50. Get my amazing offer for 
your locality. Write or Wire 


Cc. W. VAN DE MARK 
Dept. 232-MM, Health-O Blidg., Cincinnati, O. 
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your local dealer to show 


use. Send us 





For Every Member of 


It’s always warm weather inside of 
healthy Vellastic Underwear. Wear Vel- 


with soft warm inner fleece. 
sized and styled for every member of the family. 


__.BODYGARD Thermometer—handsome, practi- 
cal and Accurate. 


dealer, sign your own name and address clearly, and 


we will send you this useful gift absolutely free and 
postpaid. Write today. 


UTICA KNITTING COMPANY 
350 Broadway 


ELLASTI¢c 


flastee Robbed. Fleece-Lined 


NDERW EAR 
the Family 


nderwear, of fine ribbed cotton 
Perfectly 
Ask 


you these garments. 


Suitable for inside or outside 
the name of your local underwear 


New York City 
























































editions 


Alabama, and Florida. 


' ® gre 
Classified 
“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
It will pay many advertisers to use other 


as per list below. 





ce ies 





Count as one word each initial, 


erences, 


Ads 


abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 















Edition— Cireulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
Geseste- Alabama 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fia....... 6c a word $6.50 per inch 

State plainly Kentucky -Tennessee 47,500 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 5e a word 4.50 per inch 

what editions you ‘iastestgnt Valley. 100,000 Miss., Ark., W.Tenn. 6c a word 6.50 per inch 

wish to use. TOMAS o veces cese's yond Texas Y ene Oklahoma = 4 = 6.59 per ine 
Caroltnae-Virginia 120, . C., 8. C., an Besces a wor .50 per inch 

SEND CASH WITH ORDER All five editions. 487,500 Whole South ..........- 27c a word 27.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 
Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 












































in advance of publication date. Additional 
insert same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


s Your ad set in larger t: 
tinctive and attractive, vNote = 
inch in table. 








FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


NURSERY STOCK 





AUSTRALORPS 














Big yields, low costs is the answer. 
land in rich delta of Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Lowest prions, terms like rent; 

rent propositions, Hurry for i929. 
Alluvial Land Association, Memphis, Tenn. 


Bale-to-acre 
Louisiana. 
also share crop and 
Write Southern 


Parks, Pisgah, 


F f Cabt lants 250 tpaid 50c; 500 Plant McKay early bearing Papershell Pecan trees 
postpela t5e; poe gg Rng a 5e st yg 2, ne and receive life income. Also uit and Ornamental 
variety, Satisfaction guaranteed, not promises. BR. O. trees. Catalogue free. McKay Nursery, Lucedale, Miss. 

Cc. 








Jersey and aie: a Wretetntd 


Cabbage plants: 
500, 75e; 1,000, 15; Goll vered. 0, 


$8, collect. 





ALABAMA 


For Sale.—240 acre dairy, 
well stocked; close to large town. 
Girard, Ala. 


poultry and hog farm; 
George Spahos, 


Klondyke Strawberries: 1,000; delivered. 
Waldrip, Flowery Bransh, a hs 


w. 0. 


ing now. autiful ornamental shrubs, 


series, Bolling, Ala. 


Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties. Arrange fall plant- 
evergreens. 
See our catalog before you buy. Bolling Farms Nur- 





Strong two-year-old Rose plants. 





varieties, postpaid: 500, $1; 1, 1.75; collect: 





BUY YOUR FARM NOW 
CENTRAL ALABAMA 


IN 


The home of watermelons, strawber- 
ries, pecans, peanuts, corn, vetch, 
soybeans. On the Marbury Plateau, 
in Autauga County, we have thou- 
sands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes 
already built, at very low prices 
and on easy terms. Write for book- 
lets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 


Jackson Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


$1; 5,000, $4.50. First class plants, shipped promptly. 
Write Davis Plant Company, Tifton, Ga. 


postpaid. en 
Columbus, Miss, 


e Special collection, 
Frostproof Cabbage and Collard Plants.—All leading 7 each oe a enn wy gt Bye 31.38; 








A few pullets and cockerels for sale at $5 each 
ly related to 339 and 342 egg strain. Bias 
Poultry Farm, ‘Greenville, Ala. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS > _— 


Roberts’ Single Comb Reds.—Our pull 
Alabama Contest, Auburn, has produced “Son & 
the end of the 5lst week. Limited ane 
and yearling cocks of | this same blood, $5, $7.50 

in ook now. Boomiae 
chicks, delivery after December lst. There wi 
pees matings anywher uy from a real 











































































Millions of fresh grown frostproof Cabbage, aan 








and = Wwe Satisfa _ assured. SEEDS 
5 t $1.75. Collect: 1,000, $1; 5, 000. % 50. 
Thomasstile Plant Co., Thomasvit le, Ga. - haw | Goowase!-—Batvep buying Cobheos, Somat. 
. d or Pepper seeds, get our samples and wholesale 
Frostproof Cabbage plants. ending varieties. Large, — 
open field grown, well 000. Bermuda an lg TE Wholesale Plant and Seed 


Onion plants $1, Collards vie 


ment. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


“Absolutely prompt ship- 








Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey, 


paid or 70c per thousand ex “te 3 collect. 
shipment. Bibb Plant Co., 3, Macon, Ga. 


Charleston Wake- 
field and Early Flat Dutch: $1.35 per thousand post- 
Immediate 


B 
Roberts, Collinsville, Ala. 


WYANDOTTES 
Fine Silver Wyandottes -¥ Ferris White 
Highest laying strains. $1.50 to $2.50 each. Dr, 
Coleman, Millport, Ala. 


TURKEYS 
















































































Frostproof Cabbage plants. 
Head, 90c per thousand; 500, 60c; 20c hundred. 
$3.75, postage collect. 
guaranteed. True Plant Company, 


C.o.d, frostproof or pe ye 
200, 40c; 500, ,000, $1; 

terms to dealers. ‘Satisfaction yoy FA "  Inter- 
state Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Lucedale, Miss. 


Frostproof Cabbage, Onion, Collard plants, all lead- 
ing varieties. Postpaid: 100, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. 
Carrying charges collect, $1. 5 thousand. Best grade 


5,000, 


Florala, Ala. 


and eee plants: 
$4.5 Special 











GEORGIA 


$800 monthly is now being grossed on perfectly 
proved poultry farm in Savannah suburb. Owners must 
leave the city and sell at sacrifice. 
from Frederick Krenson, Savannah, 


LOUISIANA 


Attention Farmers! 
for sale or rent. Located in rich Mississippi Valley 
of Louisiana. Write Jas. P. Allen, St. Joseph, La. 


MISSISSIPPI = 


(eaggesstpeceese on 
Would like to hear from” anyone wanting to “buy y nice 
farm. A. Whitten, Sumner, Miss. 





Ga, 














PLANTS 


Lollar’s Kodak Finishing 
Dee work and gervice. P. 





‘es = As rs by mail. 
oO. Birmingham, 





"100 and up. Fruits, 
Nursery Co., Box 


Peach and Apple Trees, cx per 
ornamental trees, vines. Tennessee 
208, Cleveland, Tenn. 


Hundreds of farmers are finding a market for their 
seeds, plants, honey, poultry and livestock by adver- 
tising in these columns. 

CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


et selected Cabbage nate, expressed; $1.25, 1,000, 
0. Parks, Pisgah, N. 
Cabbage, 
$4.50; 














Onion ; ay Taslanion. $1, 1,000; 5,000, 
Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, Ga. 


10,000, $7.50. 
Early Jersey frostproof Cabbage plants: 500, 75e: 
1,000, $1.25; postage paid. R. Chanclor, Seville, Ga. 

Plants.—Cabbage and Collard: $1, 1,000. Bermuda 
Quien.» plants: $1, 1,000. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, 
Georg 














all va- 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, 
500, @5c; 1,000, Co., 


rieties. 
Tifton, Ga, 


Early Cabbage plants now ready, 
ee a seta post collect. 
. Ga 


quick shipments; 
1. Farmers Plant 





$1 thousand, ex- 
Guarantee Plant Co., 








im- 


Full particulars 


100 choice, well improved farms 


plants, 24 hour service. Vickers Plant Farms, Hat- 
tlesburg, Miss. 


Cabbage plants and Collard plants now ready. All 





leading varieties. age by parcel post, postpaid: 
500 for $1.10; 1,000 for $2. By express, any quantity, 
$1 per 1,000 er now, Satisfaction guaranteed. 


P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 
Winter heading Cabbage, 





Georgia Collards and Ber- 
muda Onion plants. TEarly and ete varieties. By 
parcel post prepaid: 500 for $1.10; 1,000, $2. Express 
collect: 5,000, $5; 10,000, $9; 20,000, $17.50. Order 
now. Satisfaction guaranteed. Coleman Plant Farms, 
Tifton, Ga, 


Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants now ready for 
shipment, Cabbage plants: 100, 35c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.75; postpaid, Crate 3,000 plants $3, f.o.b. Devine. 
Onion plants: 100, 25¢; 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; postpaid. 
Crate 6,000 plants $3.30, f.0.b. Devine. Plants guar- 
anteed to please you or money refunded, F. R. Briscoe, 
Grower and Shipper, Devine, Texas. 


KUDZU 


Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soil en- 
richer that can be grown. Write to Rock Glen Farm, 
Hampton, Ga. 














STRAWBERRY 
Missionary Strawberry plants: $2.50, 1,000; prepaid. 








Cc. R, Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 
Everbearing strawberry ‘plants, extra large variety, 
$1 per hundred, postp@id. L. Hattaway, Blakely, Ga. 
soerhesting Strawberry: 100, $1; 1,000, $4. Klon- 
dyke: 1, $3. Cabbage: 1,000, $1.25. Evergreen 
Nursery, Gainesville, Ga. 





Strawberry Plants.—Improved Klondykes, Aromas 
young plants, inspected, moss packed, $1.50 thousand. 





Cawthon Plant Co., Alma, Ark, 
Our high producing Strawberry plants, Aroma, Mis- 
sionary and Klondyke: 100, 50c; 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50; 


delivered. Cupp Plant Co., Rt. 1, Cullman, Ala. 


Strawberry Plants.—We produce the very best; qual- 
ity guaranteed; forty-ninth year in business. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Improved ww ty Missionary, Ex- 
celsior, “ae. Thompson: 250, $1; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 


f.o.b. here. Mastodon, Everbearing, Laws 





o, 
































berries 8 months in the year: 25, $1.25; 50, $2.25; 100, 
ame” pena: O46 5 Hegeevenl Colage plants Co” $3; postpaid. 250, $4.50; 500, $8.50; 1,000, '$16.50, Lots 
Tifton, Ga. ; P of 250 up, express collect. Beautiful catalog in colors 

i free, send for copy today. J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 38, 
Cabbage plants, leading varieties, prompt shipments. Judsonia, Ark. 

Postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50. John B. Pope, Fitz- 

gerald, Ga. NURSERY STOCK 
Frostproof winter heading Cabbage plants: 500, $1; Shrubbery, Roses, Bulbs. Write for catalogue. La- 

1,609. ae: ,000, $4; postpaid. W. H. Branan, Grange Greenhouses, LaGrange, Ga. 

Be Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Frostron Cabbage and Onion plants: $1, 1,000, Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, 

Ges. ¢ a ery 000, postpaid. Clark Plant Co., Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
jomasville, Ga Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
Early Cabbage plants now ready. 500, 65c; 1,000, cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

a: 5.598. ja i all delivered; cash with order. J. H. 

» Ran A BUDDED PECAN TREES 
ae large Cabbage and Collard plants, postpaid: 

Farm, Pisgah, N.C. Satisfaction guaranteed. Plant Standard varieties; shipment in season. 
Large size Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants: Fine root system, moderate prices. Long 

100, 25¢; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75: postpaid. Chas, S. term credit allowed to land owners, Write 

Beasley, Castleberry, ‘Ala. for details. 

* Frost proof Cabbage, Orton and Collard plants: 200, 
60c; 500, $1. paid. ; Ie. 000, vol- HARLANS FARMS NURSERY, INC. 


lect. Lewiston Farm, Tawteee 








Cabbage and Onion plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, 
$1; 1,000, og! Postpaid. “eee guaranteed. 
Raleigh Plant Co., Raleigh, N. C 

Cabbage plants, leading varieties: postpaid: 500, $1; 
1,600, $1.60; collect: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Prompt ship- 

ment. Piedmont Plant Co., PH head Ga. 





Tifton’s Reliable Plants.—Cabbage plants now ready. 
Postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. ress collect, $1 
thousand, Tifton Potato Co., Tifton, Ga. 


ene 5 ae’ ogee Wakefield spanoee Plants now 
ready to 1; 1,000, $1.75; it - 
paid. Marks Plant Farm, Buies Creek. N. 
Frostproof Cabbage plants ready now; 
rooted. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. 
10,000, $9: expressed. | Bonnie Plant 
Springs 








large, well 
5,000, $5; 
Farm, Union 





Send No Money!—Extra fine Cabbage, Collard and 
Onion plants sent c.o.d. maff or express: | Se ; 
1,000, $1: 5,000, $4.50. Write or wire Quality Plant 
Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


25 mill eee Cabbage, 

ants. . 500, fi 1.75; pressed, 
1 thouse S000. ore 4,50, ‘Satisfaction guaranteed or 
rpowed back,’ Wholesale Plant Company, Thomasville, 
Georgia. 





Onion and Collard 
aid. 





Lockhart, Ala. 





Plant Bass bred-up Papershell Pecans end have an 
income for life. Early bearing trees; heavy yields. 
ae = free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- 
on, 8s. ’ 


Apple and Peach Trees, 





5e and up. Grapevines 3c; 


best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and Orna- 
mentals. Benton County Nursery, Box 508, Rogers, 
Arkansas. 





Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy, 


one year, $2; two year sizes ($3 to $10), $4 per 100, 
delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway, C. 





Peach and Apple Trees, $5; $7.50 per 100 and up. 
boa — ae assortment fruits, berries, vines, ornamental 
trees, vines, shrubs, evergreens. Catalog in colors 

sree. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 
‘enn. 


Young Dewberry, a wonder, $7.50 per 100. Staten 
General Narcissus, white with small yellow cup; best 
for outdoor planting; blooming .size, $1.50 per 100. 
5,000 Azaleas, seven colors, 75c to $1.75, Van Fleet 
Raspberry tip plants, 35c each. 2000 ‘Camelia Japon- 
icas. assorted colors, 75c_ to $3 each. Generai nursery 
stock and ornamentais. Write for price list. Citronelle 
Nursery & Orchard Co., Citronelle, Ala: 





Weigaets and Early All 
Good plants and prompt service 















——- 


cockerela. Gap 









































For Sale.—Bourbon Red turkeys from fi 
BEANS Jas. W. Nash, Smyrna, Ga, a 
Wilson Soybeans, $1.90 bushel; Virginia Soybeans, TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
$2 bushel; bags extra. Recleaned, new crop. Josep 
E. Holland, Milford, Delaware. . abe pple ~*~. ~ — aa pullets, 
Neisler, Ir A } 
COTTON pe Amen 
John A. Peddy & Sons, growers of Half and Half 
cotton. -Henderson, Tenn. LIVESTOCK 





Heavy Fruiter, 
bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed 
Lavonia, Ga. 


3 bales an acre; earliest cotton; 40 
wonderful cotton. 
Company, 





: HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 
Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
timonials and Experiment Station tests 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton 

known. Address 
CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 























If you want information or want to buy any 
purebred beef or dairy cattle, hogs, sheep or 
light or draft horses, jacks, purebred foxes or 
raccoons, write us what you want. We will tell 
where to locate breeders who have stock to sell, 




























































charge for our service. National Society of 
Associations, Ellis McFarland, Secretary, $26 Exchange 
Avenue, Chicago. 

——— 





“ BERKSHIRES 
Registered c.o.d. Berkshires, Pigs, service ma’ 
gilts, Tendle Mills, Middleton, Tenn. 


DUROC-JERSEYS , 
Registered =~ agg Immune; guaranteed. wad ‘ 
‘enn. 














‘males, Bred q 


——“ 


















































B, L. Moss’ Pure Half-and-Half.—Experience conr 
vinces me this is the greatest money making cotton 








in the world. Write for booklet and prices. B. L. 
Moss, Soso, Miss. 
OATS 
Seed Oats.—Pure Hastings 100-Bushel Oats, most 


prolific known; rust proof; best everywhere; $1.25 bushel, 
Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 


Buchanan’s Winter Turf Oats. 





Free from Johnson 


Farms, Somerville, 
Registered cholera 7 Duroe pigs, 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 
ESSEX 


Good thrifty registered Essex pigs; bred eis, Its, ser 
vice boars. BE. A. Aldridge, Randleman, N. 


Purebred registered big bone Black Essex. 
tion guaranteed. W. J. Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 


GUINEA HOGS 
Guinea Hog pigs cheap. J. W. Shelton, Letcher, 


Jersey ey com, 











| i: 

















grass, wild onion, cheat; bushel $1.10. Fulghum 85c. 
ye $1.50. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, 
Tennessee. 

Hastings’s 100-Bushel Oats, $1.25 per bushel. First 
year from Hasting’s; pure, sound and free of all ob- 
jectionable seeds. R, W. Stembridge, Milledgeville, 
Georgia, 

TOBACCO 


“White Stem “Orinoco, Cash, Warne. Grown under 
paper bags. Pure, ey treated. Pitty cents ounce, 
i. P. Webb, Stem, N. 


VETCH 








eo; 1. € Bs 
Purebred O. I. C. pigs. W. I, Owen, Bedford, Va. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Spotted Poland Chinas, Satisfaction guarantemL 
Morton’s Hog Farm, Russellville, Ky 


Registered Polands.—Best Gosdinn: large litters, 
Reasonable. Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tem 
out of 


___GUERNSEYS _ 
ayoso Farms, Horn Lake, ives, out of Gat 




















Buchanan’s Winter 
legume, $11 hundred. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Hairy Vetch, $10 hundred. 
Black Medic, 
Lamberts, 


Vetch.—South’s greatest winter 
Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, 





Yellow Melilotus, $8.50. 
White, other Clovers, Grasses. Booklet. 
Darlington, Ala. 


New imported Hairy Vetch seed, 99% pure, 95% ger- 
mination, 9c per pound in 220 pound sacks; 10c per 
pound in broken sacks; f.o.b. Savannah. NitrA-Germ 
for the inoculation, per bushel size (60 pounds seed), 
$1 delivered. inoculation is important to grow 
vetch, eclovers, alfalfa, winter peas. NitrA-Germ has 
produced successfully for fifteen years in the South. 
Terms cash. The NitrA-Germ Company, Savannah, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
Hardy Alfalfa seed, $8.50 per bushel. Sweet Clover 














$4.50, Both test 95% pure. Return seed if not sat- 
isfactory. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 
Genuine Fulghum Seed Oats, 85 cents bushel, Red 
Rust Proof, 75 cents; Southern Rye, $1.65; Abruzzi, 
$2.25; Hairy Vetch, lle; White Spanish Peanuts, 5%c 
pound; Runner Peanuts, 44%c. Geo. M. Callen, Selma, 


Alabama. 


Young Guernsey bulls, by proven 2 sires, 
with official records. G 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS ; 
We have some beautiful spring boars and gilts ® ~ 
offer at attractive: prices and several pigs. These am  ~ 
close up Clansman and Liberators and will please the : 
most exacting. All stock double treated and sate 4 
faction guaranteed. Jay & Mason, Madison, e 


DOGS 


Hunting hounds cheap. Trial. H-6, Dixie Kennel, 
Herrick, Il. 

Wanted.—100 bounds and bird dogs. Write M i 
Crawford, Tiger, 

Want rer eee = dog; Cash prica” 
Box 122, Durham, N. C. 

English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies; “shipped 
c.0.d W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansa 

cnied hunting hounds cheap. a 
logue. Kaskennels, K-48, Herrick, Illinois. 

Puppies.—18 breeds. Shipped on approval. Da 4 
tive circular free. Fairview Farm, more, Minn. fi 
For 


Wolf Shepherds, English Shepherds, Collies, 
Terriers. Clover Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kans. 




















retriever. 








Cata-. 











Rye: Abruzzi, 2% bushels $5.65. Oats: Fulghum, Ap- 
pler and Rustproof, 5 bushels $4. Peanuts: Farmers’ 
stock, 96-pound bags Runner variety $4.30; Small White 
Spanish $5.30. wart ex Rape, 20¢ pound. Tur- 
nips: Purple Top White Globe, 50c pound. Pure Sugar 
Cane Syrup, delicious flavor, $20 barrel 35 gallons, f.o.b. 
shipping points. Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., 
(Ine, $50,000), Enterprise, Ala, 


Pedigreed Police Puppies.—Females $10; males oe Th 
Shipped. c,o.d. anywhere. Fairview Farm, Elmore, 


pot ms Ane 3 Ft. - —— 
High bred Pointer, S=years, $50. Beautiful tegie 

tered sable-white Collie matron, $25. Graham St 

Culverton, Ga. a 


Hundred Hunting Hounds.—Real fur finders. 
cheap. Shipped for trial, Literature free. 
Dixie Kennels, X2,Herrick, Ilinois. 

















____ POULTRY AND EGGS 


“fue yor your surplus products into cas! A classified 
ad run a few times in this edition an ‘turn the trick. 
Lollar’s Kodak Finishing and supplies by mail. 
_ work and service. P. O. Box Birmingham, 








BABY CHICKS 


Accredited chicks, 7c up, 12 best varieties. Big, 
quick maturing money makers. Free catalog. Booth 
Farms, Box 541, Clinton, Mo. 


1 yo Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers; leading breeds 
indred up. 100% 











Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 

diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care of 
breeding with symptom chart.. 48 pages. Il) ‘ 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Cor, y 


1026 W, Broad ‘St., Richmond, — Va, 


DOG REMEDIES 


Hastings’ Mange Balm.—Guaranteed to cure = 
incivding terrible Red Mange or money cooaae ae 
Postpaid. one dollar. H. G. Hastings 
Seedsmen, Atlanta, Ga. 


cee MISCELLANEOUS : 


All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. ‘Write for # 
sold through agents. Mac- me” Serge Co., 










































$7.95 hu alive. Catalogue free. Chicks 

guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, = 
Barred Rocks, Reds, Wnglish Leghorns. Orpi 

100, $11; heavy mixed $9. Prepaid in special ano 

boxes, no overheating; live delivery. Ozark Farms, 

Westphalia, Mo. 





We are now taking orders for baby chicks and hatch- 
ins we for December and January delivery. Certified 


b a Ta te horns. ices 
ayy Rd application. Wind Hill Farm, Rt. 1, Crich- 
ton, Ala. 

Baby Chicks.—Purebred. Every chick selected. Bar- 
red Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, $13 hun- 
dred. White Wyandottes, Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, $14 per hundred. White Leghorns. 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $11. ~J er ame 
now. Lave delivery 
Box P, Atlanta, Ga. 





Shipments 
Hatcheries, 





est North Avenue, Baltimore, 
COLLECTION 







































































Notes, Accounts, Claims collected everywhere No 
charges unless collected. May’s. Collection Agency, 
Somerset, Ky. ule 

EDUCATIONAL : 








We want to finance the commercial business 
tion of worthy men and women. Write for full 
mation. American Educational Finance Company, 


las, Texas. 
HONEY 
New crop, pure, mild and delicious. Case of 


cans $2.95; five gallons $5.25; ten 
Gulf Coast Bee Co., Tloume, Ia. 
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KNIVES 














Knife.—Best pattern for farmers 

n Highest quality steel, made by expert 
cutiers. Polished master blade 3 inches long. 
and surgical blades carefully ground and 
i, Brass lined, nické] silver shield and bolsters. 
See of stag or fancy colored handle. Send $1 and 
the gurprise of your life. If not satisfied upon in- 
return knife and your money will be refunded 

: Economy Trading Co., Box 577. Fort 













Texas 





on KODAK FINISHING 

= “Fal Offer.—Send 15e with any size roll film for 

f prints. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 

oer Kont Finishing by mail. 
nd service. P. 


and supplies 
0. Box i Birmingham, 


work a : 
— Free.—Prints 8c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 
Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 


Bt service. 

Als. 
developing of roii films. High glossy prinw, 
to Se. Bromberg & Co., authorized Hastman agents, 
Kina. . Ala 

“Fish Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll films developed 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 


Birmingham. Ala. 
“Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 
t, 25c silver. Superior Photo 


AA, Waterloo, Towa. 
-_— 







































rints, free en- 
inishers, Dept. 












PATENTS 

—— - : 
ventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 

a a Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 














jents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 











unt), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 
oS 





PECANS 
"Pecans will help pay your debts and taxes. Learn 
how and why. Write J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 
"Wanted.—Budded and seedling Pecans, 1928 crop. 
Send samples and state quantity. We will contract the 
entire crop. Bainbridge Produce Co., Bainbridge, Ga. 
“Pecans Wanted.—Any variety, any size, any quan- 

anywhere. We shell pecans and use large quan- 
tities. Send sample for bid or ship them to us. 
Gather early for best prices. Livingston Snow Com- 
pany, Quitman, Georgia. 
——_ 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
rite 


ie si 95-$250 month. Ozment Instruction 
ly 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


—_—— 
Spray your peach and apple trees with Lime-Sulphur 
Solution or Oil Emulsion. Write or wire us for prices. 













































































































kind me eeeres Co.. Fort Valley, Ga. 
- ae TOBACCO 
“< r old smoking and chewing tobacco; 7 pounds 
a zi penpaid for $1. Harry Sligh, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
‘ Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best bright smoking, 
Oxchange 5 pounds $1; 10, $1.90. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 
ee tural Leaf Tobacco.—Best grade guaranteed. Chew- 
Raw pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
8, bred free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, 
xe Kentucky. 
ae Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pounds picked 
a Se chewing, $2.60; ten pounds mellow smoking, $1.50; you 
Vayaide q pay postage. I appreciate business, guarantee satisfac- 
se tion. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: 
ne Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 
Bie. CORN SO GIIIGS 
ia 
Bic WANT TO BUY 
— PPP LP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP PAD PD DD 
8, ser- ‘ ener 
Would like to hear from owner having nice farm 
‘tisfes. for sale. LL. Whitten, Sumner, Miss. 
Want to buy Peas and Beans, any variety, anywhere, 
as any quantity. Mail samples. R. N. Etheridge, Jack- 
son, Ga, 
— 
Ala, oes SIGS SISSSSSOSS 
ms HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 
——— 
Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to . Nash- 
teed. ville, Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you, The cost to 
— you is small. No Negroes taken. For free booklet 
itters, write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tenn. Tenn. 
—ao ~ Pow 
ss GENTS WANTED | 
nade : Soap agents wanted. Big commissions. Write Linro 
ts te Co., Dept. 158, St. Louis, 3 
a ‘ Fruit Trees for Sale.— Agents wanted. Concord 





i Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 
Bp Sell Fruit Trees and Ornamentals for Griffin Nur- 


TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following are average prices 


which are for Georgia shipping points :— 


Chicago:— 


at designated markets, except peanuts, 
Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14; 


Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. $0.0634 $0.06% $0.06% , gare ee 
Potatoes, Wis. Cobblers, cwt. ...... 80 1.05 1.55 > aS 
FlOgS, GUOVEDE, CWB, ois oc ceisiscceves 9.25 11.50 10.00 7.86 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 13.11 13.69 11.28 7.21 
Eggs fresh firsts, doz. ........0055. 354 324 374% 28 
BORE. FONE Te. 6inag's 644 tbe nyieases 29 29 19 fe | 
SNE: GORE: Tie ike diane Kawwes’s s 464 47 45% 29% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu........ 1.35% 1.46% 1.33% 1.02% 
Corn, No. 2. at#00, OU. vei cc vcccces 1.00 96% 83 63% 
Chae: PEGs. Mees ES od é'0-ae bRdwe one 44 44 48Y%, 374 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ........... 24.00 24.00 18.50 17.45 
New York :— 
Cotton, spot middling, fb. ......... 2000 1890 2080 1272 
Sweet potatoes, Va., best, bbl....... 1.62% 2.62% 2.12% Beaks 
Potatoes, LJ., U.S. No.1, 150-itb. sk. 2.00 2.00 3.75 banter 
Apples, Jonathans, good to fancy, bkt. 1.37% 187% aE’ See ‘ 











WHAT ABOUT COTTON 
PRICES NOW? | 


(Concluded from page 12) 


of the chart that represents 19,100,000 
bales. Look for the point on the curved 
line that is vertically above the point in- 
dicating 19,100,000 bales. From this 
point on the curved line, look horizontally 
to the left to the scale indicating prices. 
This will give a reading of about 21% 
cents. In other words, with the trend 
and price level as they were in the 1927- 
28 crop year, 19,100,000 bales would have 
sold for an average price at New Or- 
leans of 21% cents. 

2. As explained in the note at the bot- 
tom of the chart, the trend of price was 
upward from 1920-21 to 1927-28 at the 
rate of 8 to 1 cent per year. If this 
trend continues during the 1928-29 crop 
year, we would add that amount to the 
21% cents previously obtained, giving us 
22% to 22% cents as the indicated price 
for the supply of 19,100,000 bales this 
year. ‘[o repeat, that supply of cotton 
would be worth about .8 to 1 cent per 
pound more than the same supply would 
have been worth last year. 

Ill 

At this point, another feature of the 
chart. can be explained. It will be noted 
that points are shown along the curve 
on the chart representing the supply and 
price relationship in each crop year start- 
ing with 1920-21. In doing this, the 
price for each year was reduced to the 
1927-28 wholesale price level and account 




















< series. A. J, Weldon, Prop., Griffin, Ga. 

Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 

; Co, Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo 

4 We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 

§ Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary, Car- 

: nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 

Se] You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. 

guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses $1.50. Beats 


Three 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 481 W. Superior, Chicago. 


Make big money selling Hair Straightener to col- 





+e 


; ored people. Write for free sample and terms to 
agents. Marcelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, 
Richmond, Va. 


Agents.— We start you in business and help you suc- 

No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 

fee. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 

A paying position open to re pharac- 

. pregentative of charac 

ter. Take orders Shoes- Hosiery aires to wearer. 

Good income, Permanent. Write now for free book, 

Getting Ahead.’ Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., 30611 C 

+» Boston, Mass, 


Don’t sell for others. 





Sai Prikel gi ol Fl Bb Bl rl Bl | & 





Make 
Spe- 
free. 

Rich- 


Employ agents yourself, 
pd own products. Toilet Articles, Household 
x ties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable booklet 
mongnal Setentific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, 














Agents $300 month. Bonus besides. Sell 
3 ‘ F ‘ . guaran- 
wet hosiery, Must wear 7 months or replaced. 
e -cojggae auto. Write for samples. Free silk hosi- 
Shy or your own use. Betterknit Hosiery Co., Silk 
= Greenfield, Ohio. 
Nl beautiful “Style 
Tamber Jackets and } 


weet | Tees! 


a 












y Tailored’’ Shirts, 
: Neckties direct to wearer at fac- 
ae ee Many beginners earn $50 first week in 

+ time. $100 weekly full time easy. Selling outfit 
ere Shirts, 1213 Vanburen, Factory 42, 


Pajamas, 













ue fents.—$75 weekly 
Chieftain” Silks 
You take orders, 





in 
Fancy, 


Spare 
Plain, 


time, introducing 
: Broadcloth Shirts. 
We deliver and collect. New group 













Sales Plan. Brand new style book and samples mailed 
nett Oe annati Shirt Company, Shop 1824, Cincin- 





Big pay every day showing Nimrod’s all-year sellers. 


= and Flannel Shirts, Overalls, Pants, 
Pracerwear, Pajamas, Leather Coats, Lum- 
. aysuits, ete. Experience unnecessary. Big 
ee Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln 



















Agents.—$13.80 daily 

. y (in advance). Spare time will 
2 Introduce 12 months guaranteed Hosiery. 57 
ce, for men, women, children. ‘‘Silk to 
ies Hose ; Men’s Fancies. No capital or 
oon ae Ph sy Tals samples. Silk a 
- New plan. cochee Com- 

Park 29027, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
















Many bul 
chased radios, better cars, fine 
and a host of other luxuries and 
sities for their owners. More 
from the same number of and 
i prices for surplus stock is the 
reward for careful selection, 

calf 





Registered Jersey Cattle 


Milking cows and bred heifers for sale. Noble 
and Raleigh breeding. 
HARRIS HATCHERIES, PELHAM, GA. 


was taken of the tendency for a given 
supply of cotton to sell at a little higher 
price each year. Most students of the 
cotton market would not be inclined to 
expect that this upward trend would 
continue indefinitely. While it seems to 
have been present each year since 1920- 
21, the very fact that it has been evident 
so long is a reason for anticipating that 
it will disappear. 

If there should be no trend this” year, 
the estimated average price would be that 
read directly from the chart, or 21% 
cents a pound. If the trend should be 
downward this year, it would be neces- 
sary to subtract from this 21%4 cents the 
amount of the trend figure. 

If cotton prices are to average 20 
cents at New Orleans for the season, as a 
whole, we are likely to see 22-cent cotton 
some time during the crop year. Those 
who have been holding for that figure 
have a chance to realize on it, although 
we do not now believe that it would have 
been possible to sell the entire crop at 
that price. 





| ALABAMA BUTTER SCORES | 
| HIGH | 


He Made $2,088.62 
Sales In 2 Months! 


So Can YoumIn 4 
Your Spare Time! ' 


I. G.W. BUCK, Randall 
Co., TEXAS, now over 
60 years old, has been 
a successful Stark Tree 
Salesman ever since 1898. 
Last Summer, between 
July 6 and Aug. 27, he 
sold $2,088.62 
wo tark Fruit 
Trees—just in his 
spare time—in only 
fair territory. 
Thousands of Farm- 
ers and Small Town 
Men Doing As Well! 
Write us for PROOF! Let us show 
you the great Sales Opportunities 
that our Great Advertising Campaign 
—reaching 18,000,000 farms and 
homes—places within your 
Get terms QUICK — 
WEEKLY —the work is healthful, 
ent and PROFITABLE. Don’t 


et your neighbor beat you to this 
MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY. 
« Address Box S. W. 242 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 
At LOUISIANA, MO. 111 Years 
YOUR Opportunity 

COUPON! Use It TODAY 


ARK W. 242 
























































! RSERIE: . W. 

! Louisiana, Mo. P.F. 11-3-28 

; Send me—without any obigution on my part 

I —complete facts andterms of your Salesmen’s 
Offer. 

Name 

: P. Oo State 

! St. or R. F. D. 

Quilt Pieces }? inn 4188. Sewing Pack 

age Free with 60 yds. (8 lbs.) $2.76. Prints—Per- 


2 Ibs. nice wool- 
Pay postman amount 


eales, all sizes—Fancies and Solids. 
en, silk or velvet pieces, $1.00. 
plus postage when delivered. 
RELIABLE SALES CO., Box 44, PRINCETON, KY. 








W. Burns, extension animal hus- 
bandman at Auburn, is delighted with 
the showing Alabama butter made at a 
recent scoring test in Nashville, Tenn. 
Although Alabama did not make the high- 
est score both the second and third places 
came to this state. The highest score 
was made by butter sent by J. A. Wright, 
Tullahoma, Tennessee, with a score of 
93.5. The Belle Meade Dairy, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., sent butter which scored 
93.25; and the Robertsdale Creamery, 
Robertsdale, Ala., came third with 93, 
there being only five-tenths of a point 
difference between first and third places. 
Mr. Burns said that this is conclusive 
evidence that cream from Alabama farms 
properly made into butter is as good as 
that produced and manufactured in any 
other state. P. O. DAVIS. 





'HOW TO GET YOUR RENEWAL| 
| FREE | 
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F YOU like The Progressive Farmer, 

we hope you will interest yourself in 
getting others to read it. We offer lib- 
eral premiums to club workers and will 
be glad to make you a regular agent. Or 
if you do not care to work for a number 
of subscriptions, why not at least get 
enough to get your own renewal free? 
For each $1 in subscriptions for other 
people that you send us, we will renew 
your own subscription a year free. That 
is to say, send us $1 in subscriptions 
for other people and you get your own 
renewal one year free; for $2 in sub- 
scriptions you get your renewal two 
years free, etc., etc. 

Why not renew your own subscription 
in this way and at the same time do one 
or more neighbors a good turn by get- 
ting them as Progressive Farmer read- 


ers? / 
} 
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__ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Chicks, Pullets, Cockerels, 


Order famous Riverside chicks now for broilers and 
early spring layers. Write for new illustrated price list 
of chicks, pullets, cockerels. 

Riverside Hatcheries, R.F.D. 4-B, 


CHICKS. C.0.D. E7 
oan 6 


after “ta. 

bred. Write for chentog: Age 
weeks stock and 6 weeks ots. Ref- 

erence. Phoenix National Bank this city. 

KENTUCKY HATCHERY ,352W. 4th. St., Lexington, Ky. 


CERTIFIED CHICKS 


From 200 Egg Ccckerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid, Catalog Free, 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Bex {2, Brenham, Texas 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


C.0.D. CHICKS—Barron or Tancred Leghorns, Parks’ 
Rocks, White Rocks, Rucker Reds, Byers’ Orpingtons, 
Fishel Wyandottes. Catalogue free. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


























PUREBRED POULTRY 
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White Leghorn Eggs, Etec. 


Big discount if ordered now for spring shipment. Sired 





by 200 to 300 ege males. Egg bred 29 years. Winners 20 
egg contests. Shipped c.o.d. Catalog, special price bulle- 
tin free. Thousands of pullets, hens, cockerels—low prices, 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 














The Preeronive Former... $1.25 
The Progressive Farmer 2.0... S125 
The Progreseive Farmer <1... 9 Le 





Christian Herald—Woman’s World 
The Progressive Farmer 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 













A SURE PREVENTIVE 
Scoutmaster—“What is the best method to 
prevent the disease caused by biting insects?” 
Tenderfoot—“Don’t bite the insects.” 
WHY PA LEFT HOME 


“Is your daddy home, sonny?” 
“No, sir. He hasn't been here since mother 


caught Santa kissing the cook.” ry fl 

A CONSERVATIONIST egg Ss OLD = 

Lecturer—“What have any of you done to ¥ 
save our timber?” & 


Voice (from the rear)—“I shot a wood- REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


ee ee. perme SAUSAGE SEASONI 


Tommy—“What does LL.D. after a man’s “BUILT UPON A FLAVORS 


name mean?” 


Jimmy—“I guess {t means that he’s a lung eal 
and liver doctor.” Now for a R Treat 
BANKING ON IT ‘ aT LAST! Thegenuine old Southey 
“Of course, young man,” said the girl’s Plantation flavor for your § 
father, you know that my daughter has al- pork sausage. Delicious! App . 
ways had a good home. : p 
“Yes, sir,” beamed the suitor. “I believe And so digestible! Even the odor m 
that it will prove entirely satisfactory.” the mouth water. 


50- : 9 
aide ad Oe x4 ey ae ee The pure spices are perfectly] ble 
alt the City Council “Are Crooks, Was! ‘and are sealed in wax-lined pack 

the glaring headlines. dys 
A retraction in full was demanded of the containing exactly enough to 


editor under penalty of arrest. perfectly 10, 25, 50 or 100 pounds ith 


Next afternoon the headline read: “Half hs ‘ 
the City Council Aren’t Crooks.” out weighing or measuring. 


WRONG BRAND Buy it from the grocery or market ¥ ; 
The gob was worrying. “Tell me about it,” send 15c in coin or stamps for he 
said his pal. “Get it off your chest.” hold carton for seasoning 10 pound 
“I wish I could,” groaned the gob. “I’ve sausage. 
THE FAMOUS got ‘Marguerite’ tattooed there and the girl 


\ 
7 = 
t= 


LY PD SES 


Pi 


conte 








GOCDYEAR I'm engaged to marry is named ‘Helen.’” A. C. LEGG PACKING CO. 
PATHFINDER GOLD STRIKE Dept. G, , Birmingham, Ala. 
Car owners have al- “Have you heard that our friend Meyer has ; 

ready bought nearly become rich at a single stroke?” 
9,000,000 of these “No. How did it happen?” 
lower-priced, high 


quality Goodyears “His rich uncle had a stroke.” = a 
’ Al 
PLEASURES FOR CONDEMNED PERSONS TRAPPE % a 
° hd Uncle Bob, the little boy's favorite uncle, & pF 
There is no guesswork about value and satis- Bie ges a Tay lip oe Baliga opt ace REE FUR 7, 2 
} 




















‘ . Sunday, and the boy was asking his mother 
faction when you buy a Goodyear Tire seme Gusatlens shoul. ts.webiag. 
“Mother,” he said, ‘“‘the last three days they a 


from your home-town Goodyear Dealer. give them anything they want to eat, don’t 


- they?” 
You see the tire before you put down your TRUE WORDS SPOKEN IN JEST 
money. You know the man you are dealing Sphica, “Pech geld the beta. “Toke 


pains,” said the window. “Always keep cool,” 


with. said the ice. “Be up to date,” said the cal- 


endar. “Never lose your head,” said the 


You suit your purse and your needs, because barrel. ‘‘Make light of everything,” said the 
. fire. “Do a driving business,” said the ham- 

your Goodyear Dealer Carries a complete mer, “Aspire to greater things,” said the 
“Find a good thing and stick to it,” 


nutmeg. 


line of the finest and most popular tires in said the glue, ibs 
the world, at a range of prices to fit every HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS _| 


' 
Copyright, 1928, by | 


pocketbook. | By J. P. ALLEY. Bell Syndicate, Inc. 


Furbearers 
x 








You get a service that cannot be rendered by DAT TRAMP SAY HE 

mail: the sincere, interested service of a local AIN' GoT NO HoME | 
merchant, who recommends the right size BUT EF HE Don’ STOP Reveals Secrets of Succe 
and type of tire for you, mounts your tire DAT STEALIN’ CHICKENS Trapping and Famous Animal 


mn the rim for you, fills it wi i ives dramatic illustration in full ¢ 
0 € : you, ; with air, and SOMEBODY GWINE DIG of every North American Fur Bearel 
follows its performance with a care that HIM A HOME IN DE in their natural surroundings. Sket 
‘ ‘ ‘ 0 
enables it to deliver the maximum results. GROUN’:. Se ae en nnd Ga 
Explains how to trap and prepare 











mareenen nts = 


where animals live and what they é 
You are always sure of quality when you aS This wonderful book and our valualil 
4 : SN market reports will be sent free 
buy Goodyear Tires, and of money-saving / Oe.” all trappers and fur shippers. 
/ } make sure of your copy beforé 


SE VICE when you buy from your home- 4y = supply is exhausted we. urge you” % 
Vi send name and addressatonce. =f 


town Goodyear Dealer. | Y E 
psc aa teciaielig Wy MAAS & STEFFEN Is 


Fur House at St.Loui be 
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Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Goodyear, ‘Gf; . . 
the most famous tire in the world, or the thoroughly ff \ Wh Pil i ¢ » > Sorgen 2a a 
b ya 1 54 


dependable but lower-priced Goodyear Pathfinder = abteod '35 years. Aaa 
| AN way 7 


guaranteed by 100 year old M 
The Greatest Name in Rubber a "| As b Slo or $13 for yourm™ 
iH 1a Watclr? Order now 














lion Dollar Factory, BM 
“inl 
ox Se Fern ||| 
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~ — i | 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Heap o’ folks hates a lie but dey 
treats it po-lite w’en hit’s on dey side de 
Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tir» & Rubber Co., Ine, | argumint ! 
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